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Foreword 



West Africa has come of age. The last decade has seen the subregion make 
tremendous strides in democratic consohdation and advance the cause of 
regional cooperation, while enjoying a surge in economic growth. Battered by 
civil war and political strife during the 1980s and 1990s, and undermined by 
poor governance, the subregion has emerged into the new millennium with a 
renewed sense of purpose and identity. 

Economic growth has been on a rising trend since the middle of the last 
decade, powered by high commodity prices across natural resource-rich 
countries. The push toward greater openness is reinforced by an increasingly 
youthful citizenry, educated and impatient for change and clamoring to have 
their voices heard. The advent of social media, technological innovations, and 
globalization has multiplied avenues and opportunities for expression and 
participation that previous generations could only have dreamed of all the 
while fostering greater accountability and transparency. 

Despite its remarkable progress, the subregion still faces formidable 
challenges from various quarters. The emergence of new threats, such as 
narco- trafficking, maritime piracy, and reUgious extremism, as seen in Mali and 
northern Nigeria, presents a significant test for the institutions and capacities of 
the worst affected countries. 

The devastation of the Ebola epidemic has also underscored the institutional 
weakness of postwar countries such as Liberia and Sierra Leone, as well as the 
impact of political instability in Guinea. It highlights the legacy of conflict, and 
its consequences for future generations, as well as the herculean effort required 
to rebuild institutions and infrastructure in the wake of conflict, regain the trust 
of the public, and regenerate social cohesion. 

Drivers of fragility in West Africa are represented in the lack of clarity around 
land ownership, the neglect and the marginalization of peripheral regions, 
which are also often border regions, and the demographic challenge posed by 
an increasingly youthful population demanding greater inclusion, in particular 
through jobs and livelihood opportunities. There is also the rapid development 
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of the extractives industry, which, if not well managed, creates opportunities for 
rent capture and generates more grievances than benefits at the local level. 

As with many of the regions potential conflict triggers, some sources of 
tension also represent the potential and vitality of the subregion. For instance. 
West Africa has one of the most mobile populations in the world; the migratory 
populations that have at times been seen as contributing to instability and 
conflict as a result of competition over land, resources, and jobs are also a key 
motor that drives the economies of the subregion. 

This study offers a very timely overview of the trends and dynamics of con- 
flict and fragility in West Africa, as well as an analysis of some of the major 
drivers of fragility and conflict in the subregion. It is important to improve our 
understanding of how development policy can contribute to peace and stability 
and how we can better address the new challenges that are obstructing the 
impressive progress that West Africa has made in recent times. 

Makhtar Diop 
Vice President, Africa Region 
World Bank 
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Introduction 



The rise in violence and conflict in West Africa since 2010 has sparked concerns 
that emerging threats could derail hard-won economic gains and undermine 
future development. Upheaval in Mali and in Nigeria shows that West Africa is 
still prone to violence. Drug trafficking and maritime piracy have taken root, 
locking some countries into fragility traps. 

The surge in violence and conffict comes as the subregion has registered 
some of the most impressive growth rates seen on the continent in years. West 
Africa is the fastest-growing subregion in Sub-Saharan Africa, having grown 
6.7 percent in 2013 and 7.4 percent in 2014 (ADB and others 2013). 
Paradoxically, some of the development gains in West Africa have provoked 
tensions and instability. Rapid growth has widened inequities, as accelerated 
development in the extractives industry and higher agricultural prices have 
spawned social tensions, and a better-educated population has heightened 
expectations for rapid improvements in living conditions and greater inclusion 
in power structures. Some of the drivers of fragility can thus be regarded as the 
flip side of progress. 

Despite recent violence in the Sahel and Nigeria, and the devastating impact 
of the Ebola epidemic. West Africa reduced fragility and conflict over the 
past decade, increasing the inclusiveness of politics and democratization, which 
helped reduce tensions over the medium term. West Africa is home to 
some of Africa's most stable countries (Ghana, Senegal), and several countries 
(Cote dTvoire, Liberia, Sierra Leone) successfully transitioned from war to 
peace. Despite the Biafran War and the violence that affected the countries of 
the Mano River Basin in the 1990s, West Africa experienced fewer fatalities 
from violence and conffict than any other subregion of Sub-Saharan Africa. It 
therefore offers lessons on the dynamics of fragility and conflict that can be use- 
ful for countries around the world. 

The Ebola outbreak had claimed more than 11,000 lives, mostly in Guinea, 
Liberia, and Sierra Leone as of May 2015 (CDC 2015). The crisis brings into 
sharp relief the legacy and consequences of conffict for a country's social, politi- 
cal, and economic fabric. Ebola overwhelmed the health sectors of Liberia and 
Sierra Leone, where the destruction of physical infrastructure as a result of civil 
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wars, combined with the flight of trained doctors and health care providers, 
has had a lasting impact on social services. The crisis is a reminder of the debili- 
tating inheritance of protracted conflict and the scale of investment required to 
ensure that institutions truly recover from conflict. 
This book has three purposes: 

• It explains the major drivers of fragility and violence in West Africa and 
identifies dynamics of resilience that have allowed some countries to come 
out of protracted conflict and fragility. 

• It examines the regional dimension and the external dynamics that influence 
these factors. 

• It identifies possible pohcy and programmatic responses and directions for 
poUcy dialogue at the national and international levels. 

It also identifies areas of further investigation that will fill the vast data and 
research gaps that exist on many of the topics it addresses. 

The book draws on existing analysis and an in-depth literature review, 
particularly the six papers prepared by some of the world's leading experts on 
West Africa. It builds on an analytical framework that reflects the findings of 
The World Bank Development Report 2011: Conflict, Security, and Development 
and the analysis carried out in Societal Dynamics and Fragility, a 2012 study by 
the World Bank's Social Development Department. It bases its methodological 
framework on recent research on development interventions in conflict settings, 
in particular Contesting Development: Participatory Projects and Local Conflict 
Dynamics in Indonesia (Barron, Diprose, and Woolcock 2011) and War and 
Conflict in Africa (Williams 201 1). 

The World Development Report posits that fragility and conflict are born 
from external and internal stresses that local and regional institutions are unable 
to contain or mitigate (World Bank 201 1). In some cases, the stresses (or accel- 
erating factors) are so intense that even strong institutions are unable to contain 
them. In other cases, the institutions themselves are so weak and ineffective 
that even low-intensity stresses create instability and violence that can spin out 
of control. 

One factor seems essential: the way in which institutions reflect and incor- 
porate various social norms across society (World Bank 2012). To be legitimate 
and effective, institutions must be in sync with what individuals and groups 
accept as legitimate. Leaders, politicians, or groups of individuals can create 
institutions, but institutions can be effective only if the society believes that they 
are useful and legitimate. Effective institutions must display at least some suc- 
cess in resolving the issues social groups face, such as marriage, security, and 
land use. The manner in which institutions interact with one another — and the 
quality of these interactions — is also important, especially in dealing with 
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conflicts (World Bank 2012). Strong institutions also shape social groups' norms 
and behaviors and frame the collective behavior of members; they can foster 
cohesion or lead to further fragmentation. Elites often use institutions to impose 
norms on various members of society, especially young people, women, and 
minority groups. There is a constant interaction between institutions and a soci- 
ety's social dynamics: institutions both shape and are shaped by social 
dynamics. 

Another important factor is how institutions operate and adapt. Institutions 
constantly need to adapt to make sure they are in sync with the social needs, 
norms, and demands of the individuals who comprise a society. Institutions can 
be internally transformed or even disappear if they fail to adapt quickly enough. 
When social structures change quickly and norms are rapidly transformed, 
institutions usually face issues of legitimacy and efficiency. In periods of rapid 
social and economic transformation, they face heavy pressure to transform. 
However, because institutions are created to provide a framework of predict- 
ability for individuals' collective behaviors, they usually resist change, which 
weakens them and can reinforce ineffective relations among institutions and 
between institutions and society. Periods of rapid and deep social transforma- 
tion are usually characterized by increased fragiUty of institutions and accom- 
panied by heightened internal stress. 

Africa has experienced deep and rapid social and economic transformation, 
which explains in large part why the continent is more prone to conflict and 
violence than others. As Lant Pritchett and Frauke de Weijer (2010, 3) put it: 

Transformation is a shift in the overall "rules systems," the established pat- 
terns, norms of behavior, and expectations, in which individuals as agents are 
embedded. This means that during transitional periods individuals will be 
embedded in multiple, potentially conflicting, rules systems which creates 
stress and conflict. It also means that the transition is far from painless or easy, 
and that "success" is not inevitable. 

This book's main hypothesis is that the rapid pace at which societies in 
Africa are changing puts enormous strain on its institutions, pushing them 
to transform rapidly but also risking rendering them illegitimate and ineffec- 
tive. Relations between various types of institutions — especially state institu- 
tions (which try to answer a society's global needs) and customary institutions 
(which dominate at the local level and deal locally with a variety of social 
needs) — are particularly problematic. Many institutions in Africa are strained 
by these rapid changes and are increasingly out of sync with social groups' 
expectations and needs. For instance, an increasing number of people, espe- 
cially youth, do not recognize the legitimacy of either local customary insti- 
tutions or national and global institutions. The changing role of women in 
the economy has not yet been accompanied by institutions that have adapted 
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to support this social evolution. Customary institutions still reflect rural 
norms and have not yet adapted to the needs or increasing numbers of urban 
dwellers. And political institutions are responding very slowly to calls for a 
larger share of power and resources from an increasingly educated 
population. 

In trying to understand the drivers of fragility and the factors of resiUence, 
this book looks first at stresses. Across West Africa, stresses that increase the 
risk of conflict stem largely from global factors, including the rapidly growing 
youth population; increases in the movement of populations within countries 
and across borders; growing inequalities and fast evolving regional disparities 
inside countries; the accelerated development of the extractives industry; and 
the explosion of various forms of trafficking and criminal activities, especially 
involving drugs. (Other sources of stress, such as climate change and rapid 
urbanization, are also important, but they are reflected largely through issues of 
land scarcity and migration. They are not specific to West Africa but are expe- 
rienced by many countries.) 

This books examines the ability of institutions to manage these stresses. 
It focuses on three institutions that play particularly important roles in fragility 
and conflict: political institutions, which deal with the way power is managed 
and organized; institutions that deal with land and, in a broader sense, natural 
resources; and institutions that deal with security and conflict management. 

Separating stresses from institutions is a useful analytical device, but for 
policy makers, the two are very much connected and interrelated. For instance, 
land scarcity reflects increasing demographic pressures, climate change, and 
ineffective institutions. Demography and climate change are stresses, whereas 
the ability of local and national institutions to deal with land management is an 
institutional issue. Policy makers must deal with both. 

To prepare this book, the authors commissioned six papers from organiza- 
tions or individuals that have conducted in-depth academic research in this 
area.' The papers addressed six themes: 

• Trafficking and organized crime 

• Youth dynamics, employment, and generational gaps 

• Responses to new security threats and the security sector 

• Regional and horizontal inequalities 

• Land conflicts, migration, and citizenship 

• Mining and extractive industries 

The book also analyzes various datasets on violence and conflict in West 
Africa, including the Armed Conflict Location and Event Dataset (ACLED), the 
Uppsala Conflict Data Program (UCDP), and Conflict Trends in Africa 
1946-2004. 
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The book is divided into three parts. Part I (chapter 1) analyzes trends in 
and the dynamics of violence and conflict in West Africa and compares it to 
other subregions in Sub-Saharan Africa. Part II (chapters 2-7) analyzes the 
drivers of conflict and fragility by looking at both stresses and institutions; it 
draws on the six papers prepared for this book. Part III (chapters 8-9) looks at 
the factors of resilience, based on an analysis of countries that successfully 
exited from conflict. It also suggests ways in which donors and development 
agencies can improve the ways in which they support stability and the reduc- 
tion of fragility. 

Note 

1. The papers are available at https://openknowIedge.worldbarLk.org/. The topics were 
identified from the fragility assessments carried out by the World Bank in preparing 
strategies for 10 countries in West Africa between 2012 and 2014 (Burkina Faso, 
Cote d'lvoire, Guinea, Guinea-Bissau, Liberia, Mali, Mauritania, Niger, Nigeria, and 
Sierra Leone). Each analysis included an in-depth review of the literature on the 
country and, in many cases, the results of consultations and seminars with 
in-country experts. 
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Chapter 1 



An Overview of Conflict and Violence 
in West Africa 

Recent events in West Africa have pivoted the world's attention back to the risk 
of conflict and fragility in the region. Upheaval in MaU and Nigeria, as well as 
the recent coups in Burkina Faso and Guinea-Bissau, shows that West Africa is 
still prone to violence. This violence notwithstanding, the subregion has suf- 
fered fewer conflict events and fatalities from conflicts over the last 60 years 
than any other subregion on the continent.' 

In the decade after 1960 — the year in which most West African countries 
gained independence (dates range from 1957 [Ghana] to 1975 [Cape Verde]) — 
fataUties caused by regional conflict remained very low. As the majority of West 
African countries experienced a peaceful postcolonial handover of power, fatal- 
ities plummeted from the 2 miUion death toll that resulted from the separatist 
Biafran War in Nigeria (1967-70) to a near-zero figure in the 1970s. With the 
end of the Biafran War, West Africa enjoyed a period of relative tranquility until 
December 1989, when the Liberian civil war signaled the beginning of the sub- 
regions slide into a crucible of political violence and internecine conflict. 

The civil wars in Liberia and Sierra Leone, which together resulted in an 
estimated 800,000 fatalities, drew to a close in the early 2000s. The civil war in 
Guinea-Bissau, which contributed to a spike in casualties in 1998, ended a year 
later. The death toll from conflict nearly halved after 1999, continuing a 
gradual downward trajectory until 2006, albeit with a brief spike in 2003 in 
part because of the low-intensity civil war in Cote dTvoire. The number of 
fatalities from conflict events began a gradual climb once again after 2007 and 
accelerated in 2010 because of the outbreak of violence in Mali and Nigeria 
(Marshall 2005). 

The last decade has seen a dramatic change in the character of violence in 
West Africa. Violence has shifted away from the large-scale conflict events and 
intrastate wars that characterized the postcolonial and post-Cold War periods 
toward an increase in low-level insurgencies and political violence by nonstate 
actors (table 1.1). The countries of the Mano River Basin conflict system — Cote 
dTvoire, Guinea, Liberia, and Sierra Leone — successfully emerged from conflict 
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Table 1.1 Selected Conflicts in West Africa 



Name of conflict 


Country 


Years 


Nature of conflict 


Estimated fatalities 


Guinea-Bissau War of 


Guinea-Bissau 


1962-74 


Insurgency 


1 5,000 


Independence 








Biafran War 


Nigeria 


1967-70 


Civil war 


500,000-2,000,000 


Casamance conflict 


Senegal 


1982-present 


Insurgency 


5,000 


Mauritania and Senegal 


Mauritania and 


1989-90 


International conflict 


500 


War 


Senegal 








First Liberian Civil War 


Liberia 


1989-96 


Civil war 


100,000-220,000 


Tuareg rebellion 


Mali 


1990-95 


Insurgency 


— 


Sierra Leone Civil War 


Sierra Leone 


1991-2002 


Civil war 


50,000-300,000 


Guinea-Bissau Civil War 


Guinea-Bissau 


1998-99 


Civil war 


655 


Second Liberian Civil War 


Liberia 


1999-2003 


Civil war 


150,000-300,000 


First Ivorian Civil War 


Cote d'lvoire 


2002-07 


Civil war 


3,000 


Niger Delta conflict 


Nigeria 


2004-09 


Insurgency 


2,500-4,000 


Tuareg rebellion 


Niger 


2007-09 


Insurgency 


270-400 


Boko Haram uprising 


Nigeria 


2009-present 


Insurgency 


11,200 


Second Ivorian Civil War 


Cote d'lvoire 


2010-11 


Civil war 


3,000 


Conflict in Northern Mali 


Mali 


2012-13 


Insurgency 


1,270 



Source: Data on fatalities are derived from various sources, including Marshall 2005; ACLED 2014; 
Human Rights Watch 201 1 b; Nigeria Social Violence Dataset 2014; and Reuters 2009. 
Note: — - not available. 



and continue to demonstrate resilience, despite the high level of interconnectiv- 
ity between them and the lack of resolution of some of the underlying causes of 
the initial political violence that rocked the region, such as land access and 
migration. 

The push toward democratization that started in the 1990s has gradually 
seen elections replace military coups as the sole credible means of transferring 
power in the region. A counterintuitive consequence of this change has been 
the increase in election-related violence across the subregion, reflecting the 
new competition. The zero-sum stakes of many elections in several countries, 
and the manipulation of identities for political gain, make political violence 
particularly incendiary. 

Drug trafficking, maritime piracy, and religious extremism have emerged as 
growing threats to stabihty. A spike in narcotics trafficking throughout the sub- 
region has undermined governance and corroded state institutions, the surge in 
maritime piracy threatens the stability and economic development of the coastal 
states in the Gulf of Guinea, and a sharp increase in deadly attacks by Boko 
Haram against Nigeria's civilian population and the rise of extremist groups in 
the Sahel — such as Al-Qaeda in the Islamic Maghreb (AQIM) and Ansar 
Dine — risk plunging the region into a protracted period of instability. 
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Figure 1.1 State-Based Conflicts in Sub-Saharan Africa, by Subregion, 1960-2012 

^ 12 1 




Central Africa 


North Africa East Africa 


Southern Africa 


West Africa 



Source: Themner and Wallensteen 2013. 



Overall, West Africa has been affected by fewer conflicts and less violence 
than other regions in Africa (figure 1.1). The period of relative calm that 
accompanied the end of the Biafran War came to an abrupt end in the late 
1980s, as a slew of post-Cold War civil wars wracked the region (Marshall 
2005) (box 1.1 and figure 1.2). In the decade leading to 2004, the death toll 
climbed to about 150,000. During the same period, deaths from conflict 
across East Africa climbed steadily, to a peak of 1.6 million in 2004, while 
fatalities from conflict in Central Africa fell, from 200,000 in 1960 to close to 
zero in the 1980s before increasing again, to almost 1.6 milhon deaths by 2004 
(Marshall 2005). 

Data on deaths from conflict in West Africa also contrast with the trend in 
Southern Africa during the same period (figure 1.3), when countries waged 
protracted wars of independence against the colonial powers. The wars in 
Angola, Mozambique, Namibia, and South Africa, among others, saw the con- 
flict-related death toll increase throughout the 1960s, before plateauing in the 
1980s at 600,000 deaths per decade (Marshall 2005). It fell significantly only 
recently (Themner and Wallensteen 2013). 

The Nature of Violence and Conflict in West Africa 

The multiple forms of violence in West Africa overlap to form an interlock- 
ing and mutating landscape of conflict across the region. Lines of potential 
fracture, such as religious, ethnic, cultural, or linguistic differences, which 
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BOX 1.1 



Violence after the End of the Cold War 

For two decades, competition between the United States and the Soviet Union helped 
maintain the status quo in Africa, as the great powers supported their client states, 
indirectly working to widen state-society gaps and weaken governance. France and the 
United Kingdom played a particularly critical role in West Africa, where they shaped the 
nature, evolution, and outcomes of various post-Cold War conflicts across the subre- 
gion (N'Diaye 2011). Support to states with very strong ties to the former colonial 
power — such as Houphouet-Boigny's Cote d'lvoire, Samuel Doe's Liberia, and 
Gnassingbe Eyadema's Togo — gave authoritarian leaders carte blanche to exercise 
repressive means of control. 

The end of the Cold War triggered the collapse of central authority in many West 
African countries, either directly or indirectly As unconditional backing ended over- 
night, the supply of arms, military assistance programs, funding, and other interven- 
tions dried up. The sea change left authoritarian states exposed, weakened, and 
stripped of their monopolies on violence (Luckham and others 2001), leaving them 
vulnerable to attacks from dissident groups. When conflicts did erupt after the end of 
the Cold War, there was no remaining imperative for external powers to intervene in 
defense of Western interests (N'Diaye 201 1 ). 



Figure 1 .2 Fatalities from Organized Violence in West Africa, 1 989-201 2 

7,000 -| 




One-sided Non-state State-based 



Sources: UCDP Battle-Related Deaths Datasetv. 5-2013 1989-2012; UCDP Non-State Conflict Datasetv. 
2.5-2013 1989-2012; UCDP One-Sided Violence Datasetv 1.4-2013 1989-2012. 
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in and of themselves represent the countries' multiethnic make-up, have 
acted as incendiary devices in which perceptions of injustice, marginaliza- 
tion, and exclusion are manifested (figure 1.4 illustrates how drivers of 
conflict combined to create and sustain the conditions for civil war in Cote 
d'lvoire). 

The nature of violence has significantly changed in the period since indepen- 
dence, as swaths of the region display signs of stabilization even as they wrestle 
with new and insidious security threats. During this time, the subregion has 
also experienced an improvement in efforts to prevent conflicts, which has 
contributed to its overall stabihty 



Figure 1.3 Estimates of Fatalities from Organized Violence In East, Central, and Southern 
Africa, 1989-2012 
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Figure 1.3 (continued) 



c. Southern Africa 




High estimate 



Best estimate 



Low estimate 



Sources: UCDP Battle-Related Deaths Datasetv. 5-2013 1989-2012; UCDP Non-State Conflict Datasetv. 
2.5-2013 1989-2012; UCDP One-Sided Violence Datasetv 1.4-2013 1989-2012. 

Note: Best estimate: Aggregate of most reliable numbers for all battle-related incidents during a year. If differ- 
ent reports provide different estimates, an examination is made into v\/hich source is most reliable. If no such 
distinction can be made, as a rule, UCDP includes the lower figure, iovj estimate; Aggregated low estimates for 
all battle-related incidents during a year If different reports provide different estimates and a higher estimate is 
considered more reliable, the ]ow estimate is also reported if deemed reasonable. High estimate; Aggregated 
high estimates for all battle-related incidents during a year. If different reports provide different estimates and a 
lower estimate is considered more or equally reliable, the high estimate is also reported if deemed reasonable. 
If there are incidents in which there is some uncertainty about which parties were involved, they are also 
included in the high estimate. 



Limited Number of Armed Independence Struggles 

The run-up Lo independence and Ihe polilical Iransilion from colonialism Lo 
self-rule was a largely peaceful period for Wesl Africa, wilh Ihe subregion's 
counlries Ihe firsl on ihe conlinenL Lo shake off Lhe colonial shackles. The only 
naLion in Lhe region Lo fighL a war for iLs independence was Guinea-Bissau, 
which waged an armed sLruggle againsL PorLugal (box 1.2). 

Dominance of Intrastate Conflicts 

The vasL majoriLy of Lhe armed conflicLs in WesL Africa after independence have 
been inLrasLaLe conflicLs. In only Lwo cases were Lhe parLies sovereign sLaLes: Lhe 
war beLween Mali and Burkina Faso in April 1985 and Lhe war beLween Senegal 
and MauriLania in April 1989. In boLh cases, acLive combaL lasLed no longer Lhan 
a week (Souare 2010). 

During iLs shorL posLcolonial hisLory, WesL Africa has recorded five large-scale 
civil wars and aL leasL seven oLher conflicLs of more localized unresL (M'Cormack 
2011), in addiLion Lo a significanL number of miliLary coups (box 1.3). 
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Figure 1.4 Combination of Drivers That Created and Sustained Conditions for Civil War in 
Cote d'lvoire 



Economic stagnation, low levels 
of formal job creation, and the 
rapid increase of youtli 
unemployment caused by 
the youth bulge 



Wide regional disparities 
and inequalities, especially 
between the country's north 

and south, differences in 
service delivery, poverty levels, 
and investments 



Large inflow of migrants from 
the north of the country and 
from neighboring countries to 
the north (in particular the 
Burkinabe) in search of 
employment and opportunities 
in the richer south 




Various minority groups 
resented the control the Baule 
ethnic group had on politics and 
the economy. The increasingly 

difficult integration of 
northerners into the country's 
economy and politics caused 
resentment. 



Unclear property rights over land in 
the west of the country and the 
multiplication of conflicts around 
land ownership and property. 

Tensions were particularly 
pronounced between migrants 
working the land and traditional 
owners of the land. 



□ 



Drivers of conflict 



o 



Factors that sustain 
the conflict 



0 



Core reason for 
the conflict 



The Biafran War (1967-70) was the subregions first large-scale civil war. The 
other civil wars, which took place following the end of the Cold War, were in 
Liberia (1989-96 and 1999-2003), Sierra Leone (1991-2002), Guinea-Bissau 
(1998-99), and Cote dTvoire (2002-07 and 2010-11). 

In terms of scale and impact, conflicts other than the Biafran War cost 
nearly 827,000 lives, with Liberia's civil wars alone resulting in about 520,000 
deaths.^ The impact on the civilian population was extensive, with the con- 
flicts in Liberia and Sierra Leone alone generating about 1 million refugees 
and internally displaced persons (IDPs) (Luckham and others 2001). Sexual 
and gender-based violence against both men and women was pervasive 
in all conflicts, the psychological and physiological trauma of conflict 
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BOX 1.2 



Legacy of Guinea-Bissau's Protracted and Violent 
Anticolonial Insurgency 

The legacy of an anticolonial insurgency has a long-term impact on institutional devel- 
opment. Countries that experienced major rural uprisings tend to be more autocratic 
and unstable, whereas countries that experienced a political anticolonial struggle with 
low levels of violence tend to be more democratic and less conflict ridden (Wantchekon 
and Garcia-Ponce 2013). 

A prime example of this relationship is Guinea-Bissau, where continued instability 
has been linked to the drawn-out rural armed struggle for independence from Portugal 
waged between 1963 and 1974. The rural insurgency during the fight for indepen- 
dence helped perpetuate the use of violence as both a means of expression and a 
method of conflict resolution. The intervention and involvement of Guinea-Bissau's 
military in the political arena has been a constant feature of life in the coastal state 
since independence. Former guerrilla commanders, often with limited education, who 
came in large part from a particularly marginalized ethnic group, used the army as a 
way to maintain control over the country's politics and resources. 

In the single-party political regime led by the PAIGC (Partido Africano da 
Independencia da Guine e Cabo Verde) following independence, there was no dis- 
tinction between the party and its armed wing and the state. This lack of clarity 
between the military and other parts of the state was enshrined in the 1984 
constitution. Failure to redefine the military's role and reform the army has enabled 
the military to remain involved in politics. Between 1974 and 2012, Guinea-Bissau 
experienced four coups d'etat, many coup attempts, and a high level of political 
instability that was engineered largely by the military, with the support of the political 
class (Williams 201 1). 



and violence was severe, and the economic and social costs of war were 
significant. 

West Africa has also seen conflicts of lesser magnitude. The Casamance sepa- 
ratist insurgency in Senegal has been ongoing since 1982, and Ghana experi- 
enced land disputes in the north in the mid-1990s that manifested as ethnic 
tensions. Mali and Niger saw Tuareg uprisings, and there have been crises of 
security and governance in Burkina Faso and Guinea. Nigeria has suffered from 
overlapping forms of pohtical, communal, ethnoreligious, election-related, and 
resource-related strife for many years (box 1.4). 

Despite the artificial borders imposed by the colonial powers, the quasi 
absence of interstate conflicts can be explained by the sanctity of territorial 
boundaries. This concept found resonance across West Africa following inde- 
pendence. It was bolstered by the inclusion of an article in the Organization of 
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BOX 1.3 



Theories of Civil War and Political Violence: Greed 
versus Grievance 

Theories about the onset of civil war and political violence — often couched as "greed 
versus grievance" theories — question whether economic incentives or broader social 
and political motives drive societies to violence (World Bank 201 1). Collier and Hoeffler 
(2002) find a strong association between civil conflict and both exports of primary 
commodities (which provide the means for rebellion) and the lack of opportunities for 
young men (which reduce the opportunity cost of rebellion). This evidence supports 
the greed hypothesis. Collier and Sambanis (2005) find that the proxies used for griev- 
ance as a driver of conflict are "insignificant," with ethnic dominance alone showing 
adverse effects, implying that conflict is more likely in a highly polarized environment. 

Critics of the greed hypothesis argue that it fits specific conflicts (such as the civil 
wars in Liberia and Sierra Leone) better than others (such as the civil war in Cote d'lvoire) 
and that it fails to account for historical transformations in the character and dynamics 
of conflict. Another criticism is that the distinctions used to distinguish greed from griev- 
ance are simplistic. Fearon and Laitin (2001) argue that conditions that favor insurgency, 
such as poverty, are better at identifying countries at risk of civil war than are measures 
of grievance, such as the lack of democracy There is agreement that grievance factors 
may be at the source of conflicts whereas greed factors tend to prolong conflicts. 



BOX 1.4 



Overlapping Forms of Violence in Nigeria 

Nigeria underwent a successful transition from military to civilian rule in 1999. Since 
then it has held four elections. There is a sense that the country has crossed the Rubicon 
as far as civilian rule is concerned. 

The transition has not been peaceful. Within four years of the transition to civilian rule, 
an estimated 10,000 people died in communal violence across the country (Isaacs 2004). 

Violence has taken various forms. The north has experienced high levels of religious 
and ethnoreligious violence, a trend that began in the 1 980s but increased significantly 
in recent years with the rise of Boko Haram (ICG 2010). The Niger Delta region has 
experienced a local insurgency that has mutated into criminality and maritime piracy 
(ICG 2012; Nwankpa 2014). Urban violence has erupted in several locales (Oruwari 
and Owei 2006). The Middle Belt region has experienced high levels of ethnoreligious 
conflict as well as clashes between farmers and pastoralists (Sayne 2012). 

The drivers of conflict vary. But throughout the country, violence is seen as arising 
from a "common matrix" that encompasses, among other factors, "multiple crises of 
authority, patterns of human insecurity, sociopolitical exclusion, and a deep-seated 
crisis of youth" (World Bank 2012, 6). 
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African Unity (OAU) Charter of 1963 in support of territorial integrity (Zacher 
2001). In line with the principles of pan- Africanism, countries of the subregion 
respected territorial boundaries in the postcolonial period despite the arbitrary 
nature of borders and the common linguistic and cultural heritages shared by 
transnational ethnic groups. An additional dimension was the weakness of 
states at the time of independence. The incomplete process of nation building 
had left countries struggling to establish order, security, and stability. In this 
light, borders and international boundaries acted as "external shells" that no 
party was willing to challenge — a state of being that can be described as "nega- 
tive peace" (Kacowicz 1997). With the end of the Cold War, there appears to 
have been a shift in sentiment, as the allure of pan-Africanism faded and took 
a backseat to the multiple triggers and causes of conflict and violence. As a 
result, the past decades have seen several instances of regional spillovers of con- 
flict across porous and mutable boundaries. 

Since the beginning of the new millennium, the incidence of civil war in 
West Africa has dramatically dropped off, suggesting that large-scale political 
violence is on the wane (Straus 2012). Guinea-Bissau, Liberia, and Sierra Leone 
all entered a postconflict phase and successfully conducted multiparty elections; 
after a brief relapse in 2010 following its elections. Cote d'lvoire has once again 
returned to stability. This trend represents a watershed in the political stabiliza- 
tion of the region, even as emerging threats and alternative forms of political 
violence have come to replace large-scale conflicts and civil wars. Guinea-Bissau 
remains very unstable, and the coup of 2012 set the clock back, but it did so 
without igniting major violence (box 1.5). Indeed, the country has made some 
progress since, holding peaceful elections in 2014. 

Evidence for this stabilization is also seen in the decline in battle deaths 
across the continent as a whole, which, according to the Armed Conflict 
Location and Event Data Project (ACLED) (Marshall 2005), have been on a 
steady downward path over the past two decades. Part of this trend can be 
attributed to the move toward democratization and multiparty elections, which 
permits grievances to be expressed at the ballot box instead of on the battlefield. 
Credit also goes to the role played by regional mechanisms for dispute resolu- 
tion and conflict prevention and management such as the Economic Community 
of West African States (ECOWAS), which helped bring about a fragile peace and 
draw a close to the festering civil wars of the Mano River Basin. 

Longstanding Ethno-National Conflicts 

Despite the major shift in the nature of violence, longstanding ethno-national 
conflicts are stiU present in the region. The unresolved issue of the economic 
marginaUzation and political exclusion of the Tuareg people has been a bone of 
contention and a cause of violence in the Sahel since colonial times. French- 
drawn national boundaries interrupted caravan routes and cut off access to 
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BOX 1.5 



Guinea-Bissau's Fragility Trap 

A "fragility trap" is a situation in which a fragile or conflict-affected country is caught 
in a slow-growth/poor-governance equilibrium that stems from the weakness of its 
institutions and policies. It is characterized by political instability and violence, insecure 
property rights, and unenforceable contracts (Mcloughlin 2012). 

Guinea-Bissau is an example of a country caught in a fragility trap. Political instabil- 
ity has undermined the capacity of successive governments to guarantee control of the 
territory, deliver basic public services and infrastructure, and create a climate conducive 
to economic investment. The structural antecedents of the problem lie in the inability 
of postcolonial governments to "fundamentally transform the institutions inherited at 
independence" (Andriamihaja, Cinyabuguma, and Devarajan n.d). 

The 1998 civil war damaged the country's physical capital and reduced national 
income by 25 percent (Andriamihaja, Cinyabuguma, and Devarajan n.d). Although 
growth rates have since picked up — to 0.3 percent in 2013 and 2.5 percent in 2014, 
according to the World Bank — years of political instability, weak governance, poor eco- 
nomic management, and corruption have taken their toll on the country's institutional 
resilience (Pouligny 2010). Indeed, the Institute of Security Studies lists Guinea-Bissau 
as one of 10 countries in Sub-Saharan Africa that is at risk of remaining stuck in a 
fragility trap beyond 2050 (Cilliers and Sisk 201 3). The elections of 2014 seem to have 
changed this dynamic. 



traditional pasture grounds. Tuaregs and Arabs were grossly underrepresented 
in postindependence cabinets, the army, and the senior civil service (Bakrania 
2013). Perceptions of injustice run high in the north of Mali, which has experi- 
enced economic marginalization and unequal access to health and education 
provision. These perceptions have been reinforced by environmental stresses, 
including desertification, drought, and the scarcity of land and water, as well as 
the weakening of traditional institutions that helped mediate conflict among 
members of these groups. 

Although the crisis in Mali in 2012 caught observers by surprise, the long 
history of Tuareg rebellion (Antil and Mokhefi 2014) in the Sahel dates back to 
the 1890s, when French colonial incursions into the northern areas of present- 
day Mali were met with armed resistance (Thurston and Lebovich 2013). 
Numerous violent uprisings have taken place since, including against the French 
colonial state in 1916, in 1963 following independence, and in 1990. The out- 
break of violence between 2006 and 2009 gave momentum to the notion of a 
Tuareg homeland. The most recent uprising, in 2012, which led to the collapse 
of the state, was distinguished by its strong Islamist overtones. Tuareg uprisings 
cumulatively comprise the longest-running insurgency in West Africa. 
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Although the number of casualties has been relatively small, the conflict 
represents a major source of fragility for the Sahel. 

A number of other low-intensity conflicts in the subregion that are based 
on ethnicity and issues of inclusion, and access to land, could flare up at 
any time. They include the conflict in Casamance, tensions with the Mandingo 
in Liberia and Sierra Leone, stresses over land in western Cote d'lvoire, unrest 
in Nigeria's Middle Belt, the ethnic polarization of politics in Guinea, and 
stratification between socioeconomic groups in Mauritania (Bertelsmann 
Stiftung 2014). 

Subregional Conflict Systems and the Imperative for 
Regional Approaches 

The frequency of regional spillovers of internal conflicts in West Africa high- 
lights the close level of interconnectivity between countries. Localized conflicts 
can trigger region-wide conflict systems and destabilize neighboring countries. 
Conflicts that emerge from a single conflict system may have diverse causes and 
varying durations, with some more lethal than others. They are interlinked, 
however, and therefore necessitate region-wide approaches to conflict resolu- 
tion and management (DiaUo 2009). 

The theory of conflict systems posits that conflicts can spill across borders 
and are in fact shaped and sustained by strong transnational connections 
between countries (Buhaug and Gleditsch 2008). Conflict systems are charac- 
terized by an epicenter, or a source, as well as a dynamic that accounts for the 
evolution, spread, and regression of conflict (Diallo 2009). Diverse transna- 
tional links facilitate the spread and spillover of conflicts. Borders are porous, 
and communities on either side maintain close ties based on ethnicity, 
language, culture, and trade. Shared grievances, such as environmental or 
socioeconomic factors, or marginalization based on a common identity, find 
ideological support across borders. Porous borders and common ties also 
facilitate the movement of people — militias, workers, and refugees — as well as 
arms, drugs, and contraband (Kacowicz 1997). The movement of large num- 
bers of refugees across borders can contribute to the spillover of conflict while 
facilitating arms smuggling and increasing the pool of rebels for recruitment 
(Blattman and Miguel 2009). 

The complexity and depth of ties between countries whose boundaries were 
drawn in an arbitrary fashion means that it is almost inevitable that conflict will 
spread. In some cases, countries share the internal dimensions of a conflict and 
are therefore exposed to the same stresses. In Liberia and Sierra Leone, for 
example, deteriorating economic performance in the 1980s under the aegis of 
repressive and authoritarian governments resulted in lower household income 
and social spending and declining access to health care and education. In other 
cases, cross-border linkages and porous borders make neighbor states 
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vulnerable to the contagion effect of conflict events (N'Diaye 2011). Although 
Guinea did not experience the same intensity of conflict as its neighbors in the 
Mano River Basin during the 1990s, it was affected by the large flow of refugees 
as well as unrest in the south (Jorgel and Utas 2007). The "bad neighborhood" 
effect, where violence in one country can affect the prospects of neighboring 
countries, suggests that countries can lose 0.7 percent of their annual GDP for 
every neighbor involved in a war (World Bank 2011). 

West Africa has also been susceptible to cross-border influences from North 
Africa. Libya has played a role in the regions political development for several 
decades. Armed with petro-doUars, Libya's leader Muammar Gaddafi meddled 
in the region's political movements and rebel uprisings, funding leaders 
and backing ventures such as Charles Taylor's exploits in the Mano River Basin 
and Foday Sankoh's Revolutionary United Front. After the fall of the Gaddafi 
regime, thousands of impoverished and unemployed migrant workers, as well 
as armed men who had fought for Gaddafi, returned south to their homes. They 
contributed to an uprising against the government of Mali. 

Another destabilizing factor from North Africa has been the spillover of 
international ideological groups into the Sahel from Libya and Algeria. These 
groups have grafted extremist ideology onto local grievances in Mali, escalating 
and internationalizing the conflict there (World Bank 2011). 

Within West Africa, there are a number of conflict systems (map 1.1). The 
most destabilizing has been the Mano River Basin conflict system, which 
includes Cote dTvoire, Guinea, Liberia, and Sierra Leone (box 1.6). To date, the 
fallout from the other conflict systems has been of a lower magnitude, but they 
nonetheless have had profound impacts on their regional convergences. 
Although tensions in some systems have abated, there is potential for them to 
flare up again. 

The southern Senegambia conflict system covers Senegal, The Gambia, and 
Guinea-Bissau. The uprising for self-determination in the Casamance region of 
Senegal is rooted in the grievances of the Diola people regarding perceptions of 
political underrepresentation and economic disadvantage (M'Cormack 2011). 
Links of kinsmanship between the secessionists and President Yahya Jammeh 
of The Gambia led to claims that he played an active role in aiding the rebels, as 
did various governments of Guinea-Bissau (Fall 2010). The Casamance uprising 
triggered the civil war in Guinea-Bissau from 1998 to 1999, after officers from 
the armed forces were found to have aided Casamance separatists. 

Other conflict systems in West Africa include the tensions and outbreaks of 
violence between the governments of Mali and Niger and between the Tuareg 
rebels and other ethnic groups from the northern parts of both countries, which 
has had some resonance in Mauritania. The Tuaregs are found across multiple 
states, including Algeria, Burkina Faso, Libya, Mali, and Niger. Their traditional 
lifestyles have come under pressure since independence, and drought, coupled 
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BOX 1.6 



Subregional Conflict Systems: The Example of the Mano 
River Basin 

The political entrepreneurship of Charles Taylor lit the match of a region-wide conflict 
system in the Mano River subregion in 1989 after he and his lumpen forces launched 
the civil war in Liberia from inside Cote d'lvoire (Sawyer 2004). The conflict set in 
motion the civil war in Sierra Leone (1991-2002) and a second civil war in Liberia 
(1999-2003), stirred up sectarian violence in Cote d'lvoire in 2002, and threw Guinea 
into a period of significant political instability (M'Cormack 201 1). 

The personalized and predatory systems of governance in Guinea, Liberia, and Sierra 
Leone repressed and marginalized tracts of the population. Failure of governance, com- 
mon grievances, and economic crisis set the stage for the collapse into conflict. Porous 
borders, refugee flows, and the existence of cross-border communities contributed to 
instability and facilitated the spillover of conflict from one country to another 

Several reactivated Liberian networks contributed to violence after the 2010 
disputed elections in Cote d'lvoire (ICG 2014). Taylor's armies of marauding child sol- 
diers added to tensions, as did members of the Revolutionary United Front, who were 
drawn from various countries and moved freely across boundaries to mete out horrific 
levels of violence on unarmed civilians. 



Map 1 .1 Conflict Systems in West Africa 
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with economic, political, and social marginalization, have triggered recurring 
rebellions in both Niger and Mali (N'Diaye 201 1). 

The insurgency in Nigeria's Delta Region is affecting the security of the 
Gulf of Guinea countries of Benin and Togo, particularly through maritime 
piracy. A wide range of militias emerged from the conflict in the Niger Delta. 
They engaged in theft and sabotage, with the aim of undermining the oil 
industry. Their activities paved the way for the spread of piracy beyond Nigerian 
territory (UNODC 2013). 

Violence from the Boko Haram insurgency in northeast Nigeria is also 
spilling over to other countries. Although the insurgency is "ultimately a 
Nigerian crisis," its militants have crossed over into Cameroon, Chad, and 
Niger, where borders drawn by colonial powers at the end of the 19th cen- 
tury had "little social relevance against the cultural unity of the old empire 
of Kanem-Bornu" (Perouse de Montclos 2014, 8). The group has established 
camps on islands in Lake Chad, and in May 2014, suspected Boko Haram 
militants attacked a police station and camp run by a Chinese engineering 
company in Cameroon. At the May 2014 Paris Summit, neighboring coun- 
tries committed to deepening their cooperation on security, with Benin, 
Cameroon, Chad, Niger, and Nigeria pledging to revive the Lake Chad Basin 
Multilateral Force. 

Ebola: The Long-Term Impacts of Conflict 

The wildfire spread of Ebola through West Africa in 2014 exposed the underly- 
ing fragility of the postconflict countries of Liberia and Sierra Leone. Both 
countries, which endured decade-long civil wars through the 1990s and early 
2000s, found their capacity to address and halt the spread of the virus critically 
compromised by the cumulative impact of protracted conflict on health care 
systems and infrastructure. Guinea, which was also affected by the Ebola crisis, 
did not suffer from open-ended violent conflict, but it experienced an extended 
period of political isolation and suffered from major political tensions that 
resulted in significant institutional fragility. The response to the Ebola crisis has 
been further hampered by the deficit of trust in public authorities and institu- 
tions, which is also tied to the long-term impacts of conflict, as well as to the 
legacy of political instability, as seen in Guinea. Despite assistance and support 
from donors and development partners to rebuild capacity in the initial post- 
conflict years, the two countries, as well as Guinea, have seen their health care 
systems overwhelmed and have been forced to call on international assistance 
to bring the current outbreak under control. 

As of May 2015, the death toll stood at more than 11,000 (CDC 2015). 
Donor assistance in the decade after the end of the civil war had helped signifi- 
cantly boost Liberia's health care system and show improved outcomes. From 
2006 to 2012, the percentage of Liberians residing within five kilometers of a 
health facihty rose from 3 1 percent to 7 1 percent. Infant mortahty and mortaUty 
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among children under Lhe age of five declined dramatically as well (Glassman 
2014). Despite such improvements, health systems have remained fragile and 
largely underdeveloped. Along with the destruction of physical infrastructure 
such as health care facilities, laboratories for diagnosing and testing, clinics, and 
hospitals, is the dearth of human capital to combat the spread of Ebola. In 
another legacy of conflict on the institutional and social fabric of Liberia and 
Sierra Leone, the shortage of trained medical staff has greatly hindered an 
effective response. 

The two countries, which have borne the brunt of the impact of Ebola in 
terms of casualties, have among the lowest doctor- patient ratios in West Africa. 
For a population of 4.4 million, Liberia counted 51 doctors and "fewer than two 
thousand underpaid nurses" (Epstein 2014); for a population of 6.2 million. 
Sierra Leone counted 136 doctors. These figures compare with the 3,000 doctors 
Liberia is estimated to have had before its civil wars — a figure that had collapsed 
to 40 by the time the civil wars drew to a close (BBC News Africa 20 14) . In terms 
of infrastructure, Liberia had 293 public health facilities before its plunge into 
civil war. After the conflicts, 242 of these facilities were deemed nonfunctional 
because of destruction and looting (Kruk and others 2010). 

Another constraining factor has been inequity in the supply of health care 
services between urban and rural areas, which has had implications for disease 
surveillance (MacKinnon and MacLaren 2012). The first suspected victim of 
Ebola died in December 2013, but the first correct diagnosis was determined 
only three months later (Grady and Fink 2014). Indeed, with no laboratory 
capable of testing for Ebola, Liberia sent blood samples to France in February. 
By the time the results were returned, in late March, Ebola had spread in Liberia 
(Epstein 2014). 

Guinea has a more favorable doctor-patient ratio than Liberia or Sierra 
Leone — at 1 doctor for every 11,000 people, or a total of 940 doctors for a 
population of 10.6 million — but it, too, has found its health care systems 
overwhelmed by the virus. Although Gueckedou, in the south, was at the 
epicenter of the outbreak, Guinea has suffered fewer casualties than 
its neighbors. However, it is experiencing the effects of years of political 
instability, which undermined institutions as well as trust in the state and 
public authorities, as exemplified by the massacre of eight health workers in 
a village in rural Guinea as they tried to raise awareness of Ebola. Distrust 
and suspicion of government and public authorities is such that health work- 
ers are suspected of spreading the disease (BBC News Africa 2014). 

It has been said that the Ebola crisis is at heart a governance crisis. 
The postconflict gains in Liberia and Sierra Leone as well as robust 
economic growth of recent years disguised the underlying fragility 
of institutions and concealed a deficit of accountability and capac- 
ity (Thomas 2014). Lack of trust in the authorities also reflects 
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disillusionment with the political elite (Boisvert 2014). Large tracts of the 
Liberian population prefer to get their information from community net- 
works rather than through official channels (Thomas 2014). 

In Liberia, civil society groups have blamed decades of corruption, deep- 
rooted mistrust of the government, and weak public services for hastening the 
spread of Ebola. Poor communication between the government and citizens has 
been an additional obstacle. Successful examples from elsewhere on the conti- 
nent of the fight against Ebola highlight the importance of strong channels of 
communication between the government and the people. 

What began as a complex health care emergency has morphed into a human- 
itarian one. The ripple effects of Ebola on the health care systems left people 
with non-Ebola-related diseases or conditions, such as malaria, dysentery, and 
even pregnancy, without adequate medical attention (Worthington 2014). Ebola 
has jeopardized critical human development gains, such as efforts to fight 
malaria (Dreaper 2014) and improve education (Hamilton 2014). Ebola has also 
risked exacerbating food insecurity, disrupting economic activity, breaking 
down law and order, and delivering a body blow to development and economic 
growth. The World Bank (2015) has warned that the fallout from the epidemic 
will push Guinea and Sierra Leone into recession in 2015, with the total cost to 
both countries as well as to Liberia in terms of curtailed investment and lost 
business amounting to about $1.6 billion, or more than 12 percent of their com- 
bined gross domestic product (GDP). In the most extreme scenario, it estimates 
that economic growth in 2015 could be cut by 4.5 percent in Guinea, 3.8 percent 
in Liberia, and 10.9 percent in Sierra Leone. Already Ebola is estimated to have 
shaved $500 million from the finances of the governments of the three hardest- 
hit countries, equating to nearly 5 percent of their combined GDP. 

Mali, Nigeria, and Senegal also experienced cases of Ebola, as the result of 
transmission from Guinea, Liberia, and Sierra Leone. Isolated cases were also 
recorded in Spain and the United States. 

Management of the Ebola crisis in Nigeria and Senegal has been singled out 
for praise, with the World Health Organization (WHO) citing Nigeria for 
"world-class epidemiological detective work" (Dixon 2014). News of the first 
Nigerian case in Lagos, in July 2014, raised fears of the likely impact of an out- 
break in the densely populated metropolis. Nigerian authorities confounded 
fears of an apocalyptic scenario by rapidly containing the spread of the disease. 
The country was declared Ebola-free on October 20, with a total of 20 reported 
cases and a death toU of 8. 

A number of factors contributed to the effective management of the crisis in 
Nigeria and Senegal. Both countries rapidly launched effective public awareness 
campaigns encouraging people affected to seek treatment. They also neutraUzed 
the insidious impact of rumors and misinformation that impedes the contain- 
ment of the virus (Dixon 2014). Both countries have better health care 
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systems — in terms of their ratio of doctors to population and their capacity for 
rapid detection of the virus — than Liberia and Sierra Leone. They were thus 
better able to respond quickly and introduce measures to prevent the spread of 
the virus. In addition, Nigeria tapped into a network of health personnel and 
infrastructure that was already in place to combat polio and other diseases. 
It provided a platform from which to trace people who had been exposed to the 
virus. According to the U.S. Centers for Disease Control and Prevention (CDC), 
the Nigerian health authorities contacted and monitored nearly 900 people as 
part of this process. Senegal also moved quickly to identify and monitor the 74 
people who had come into contact with the country's sole Ebola patient while 
heightening surveillance at ports of entry. The authorities in both countries 
established strategic relationships with international actors with expertise in 
health care emergencies, thereby benefiting from advice and expertise from 
institutions such as the WHO, Doctors without Borders, and the CDC. 

The experiences of other countries in West Africa suggests that the rapid 
spread of Ebola in Liberia and Sierra Leone is directly Unked to the long-term 
impact of the devastating conflicts both countries experienced. The contrast 
reinforces the importance of long-term efforts to rebuild institutions in the 
wake of conflict. 

The Rapidly Changing Nature of Violence in West Africa 

The nature of violence in West Africa has changed significantly over the last 
decade. Conventional and large-scale conflict events, and civil wars, have 
receded in scale and intensity, replaced by a new generation of threats. Election- 
related violence is on the rise, and extremism and terror attacks, drug traffick- 
ing, maritime piracy, and criminality have spiked. In addition, wars are 
increasingly being fought on the periphery of the state by armed insurgents who 
are both factionalized and in some cases militarily weak (Straus 2012), as 
evidenced by the campaign carried out by Boko Haram in Nigeria and the 
Tuareg and Arab uprisings in MaU. 

Election-Related Violence 

The wave of democratization in the 1990s that signaled waning tolerance for 
miUtary coups marked a turning point for governance in the region, but it also 
brought new challenges in the form of election-related violence. Historically 
coup-prone countries such as Benin, Ghana, and Nigeria began to see a shift in 
civil-military relations, amidst a wave of multiparty elections across West 
Africa, including in Cape Verde, Cote dTvoire, Mali, Senegal, and Sierra Leone, 
with Benin leading the charge in 1990 (Kacowicz 1997). The end of the Cold 
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War saw the onset of civil wars, but it also enabled new political openings. 
Although this process of political liberalization has had mixed results, it marks 
a milestone in the political maturation of the region. 

The frequency and legitimacy of multiparty elections has meant that power 
is increasingly transferred via the ballot box instead of down the barrel of a gun. 
The increase in the number of elections in West Africa since 1990 has been 
accompanied by a corresponding rise in internal struggles and election-related 
violence. Burkina Faso, Cote dTvoire, Nigeria, Sierra Leone, and Togo have 
experienced varying degrees of turmoil and political violence before, during, or 
after elections. In Nigeria, election-related violence has intensified with each 
subsequent poll, with protests around the 2011 elections degenerating into 
communal violence that resulted in some 800 deaths, according to Human 
Rights Watch (2011a). 

The acceptance of elections as the standard for legitimate power transfers has 
led political rivals to view the process as a zero-sum game, largely because the 
stakes of the outcome are so high, with control of the state equating to very 
strong control over the economy and associated trappings, often for private gain 
(Souare 2010). Elections provide political entrepreneurs with an opportunity to 
strengthen their position and issue "extremist appeals" to mobilize their ethnic 
or religious constituencies, which can ramp up violence. In this way, elections 
have the potential to act as a "precipitating rather than an underlying" (Leonard 
2010, 3) cause of violence. Other variables include the type of elections, vested 
interests, and the expectations from the outcome of the polls (Souare 2010). 
Violence over the stakes of political competition can overlap and interlink with 
other types of political violence, such as violence associated with tensions over 
access to land and resources, as in the case of Cote dTvoire (Straus 2012). Where 
no incumbent is vying for reelection, the chances of election-related violence 
are generally lower (Souare 2010). 

Drug Trafficking 

The scale of drug trafficking through West Africa became apparent between 
2005 and 2007, with the seizure of more than 20 shipments involving thousands 
of kilograms of cocaine from South America that was destined for Europe 
(UNODC 2013). Trafficking through West Africa has become a major threat to 
security. South American drug cartels favor the coastal states as transit routes 
because of their porous borders, sparsely inhabited off-coast islands, state weak- 
ness and political instability, corruption, poor surveillance, and proximity to 
Europe. In addition to cocaine. West Africa has become a transit hub for meth- 
amphetamines and heroin. The discovery of methamphetamine labs in Liberia 
in May 2010 and in Nigeria in 201 1 indicates that the region is no longer merely 
acting as a transit point but has also become a supplier (UNODC 2013). 
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The implicaLions and consequences of Irafficking are manifold. They include 
the potential to compromise government officials and security agents, destabi- 
lize the government and weaken the state, erode the regions social fabric and 
economic development, and, as in the case of Guinea-Bissau, influence elections 
(Souare2010). 

Trafficking increases overall criminality and laundering, as avenues are 
sought to channel illicit funds. There have been reports that terrorist groups 
such as AQIM, rebel groups, insurgents in the Sahel, and other organized 
criminal groups have all exploited the instability of fragile states such as 
Guinea-Bissau to fund their activities (O'Regan and Thompson 2013). Another 
danger to stability is the risk that a consuming society will emerge in West 
African countries that have been exposed to the drug trade (Security Council 
Report 2011). 

There are signs of narcotics trafficking and links to trafficking networks in 
some of the more resilient and politically stable West African countries, too, 
including The Gambia, Ghana, and Senegal (O'Regan and Thompson 2013). 
The institutional resilience and strong political governance of these states may 
better equip them to withstand the destabilizing effects of drug trafficking than 
weaker states. But the example of Mali — where cocaine trafficking helped 
weaken an emerging democracy and model of stability, leaving it susceptible to 
militia, criminal, and terrorist networks — suggests that even stronger states 
need to be vigilant (O'Regan and Thompson 2013). 

Maritime Piracy and Criminality 

Maritime piracy in the Gulf of Guinea overtook piracy in the Gulf of Aden in 
2012, according to the International Maritime Bureau. This threat has evolved 
over the past decade from initially targeting Nigerian fishing boats and local 
vessels to spreading along the coast to countries such as Benin, Cote d'lvoire, 
and Togo and shifting focus to large oil tankers, according to ACLED. Many of 
Sub-Saharan Africa's oil-producing nations are located in the Gulf of Guinea. 
Linkages have been made between piracy and armed groups. The money flow- 
ing from these activities creates vectors of instability and acts as a disincentive 
to peace talks (UNODC 2013). 

The consequences of piracy are far-reaching. Directly, proceeds can be used 
to arm rebels; indirectly, piracy adversely affects the domestic economy and 
political stability, as well as the flow of foreign direct investment and trade 
(Security Council Report 2011). 

Transnational organized crime networks have also exploited the weak border 
control and rule of law systems across many West African countries (Center for 
International Peace Operations 2012), resulting in an increase in banditry, 
human smuggling, and cigarette smuggUng. The proliferation of small arms 
in the region and the smuggling of arms through porous borders is a 
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threat, which can contribute to instabihty and increase criminal activity, as it 
has, for example, in Mali. 

Religious Extremism and Terrorism 

Religious extremism has emerged as a growing threat in West Africa, with 
groups such as Boko Haram targeting civiUans in increasingly deadly attacks. 
Nigeria has by far the largest number of documented events involving violent 
Muslim-identified militias in Africa (128 between 1997 and 2012). Violent 
activity by Islamist militias increased significantly after 2010, having climbed 
from 5 percent of all political violence in Africa in 1997 to 13.5 percent in 2012, 
according to ACLED (Dowd 2013). 

Mali has also seen an increase in Islamist militia activity since 2011, as Ansar 
Dine, a domestic Tuareg-based movement, affiliated itself with the broader 
Al Qaeda movement. AQIM has committed far less violence against civilians in 
Mali, Mauritania, and Niger than Boko Haram has in Nigeria. The goal of the 
international terrorist network in the recent war in the north of Mali was to lever- 
age the credibility and presence of Ansar Dine and gain traction on the ground to 
overthrow the national regime and impose an alternative one. In contrast. Boko 
Haram tends to focus on regional or subnational goals, as it lacks the capacity to 
overthrow the government or even the desire to mount such a challenge and 
establish an alternative regime (Dowd 20 13). Despite its international profile, just 
14 percent of violence by AQIM in Mali constitutes violence against civilians, 
compared with more than 50 percent by Boko Haram. Boko Haram also has a 
higher average fatality per event rate (5.6) than AQIM (3.1), topping that of 
Al-Shabaab in the Horn and East Africa (3.0), according to ACLED. 

Extremist groups in West Africa move with ease between states. The fighting 
forces resemble "mobile armed bands" with bases in numerous territories rather 
than traditional, organized armies (Straus 2012). They draw support and fund- 
ing from international terrorist networks. In Mali, for example, AQIM first 
appeared in 2009 and has since built up a presence. By 2013, it had notched up 
higher activity rates in Mali than in Algeria, where it had a longer-estabUshed 
presence, according to ACLED. AQIM has an on-and-off presence in Mali, 
Mauritania, Niger, and possibly parts of Burkina Paso. 



Notes 

1. This report relies on fatalities as a result of conflict as a key indicator of violence. 
There are some limitations to this measure. Data may not always be reliable, and 
using fatality figures does not capture the fuU cost of conflict, including nonlethal 
forms of violence or the long-term costs of violence. 

2. These estimates are high estimates (see note to figure 1.1). 
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Chapter 2 



Addressing Emerging Threats: 
Trafficking, Maritime Piracy, and 
Religious Extremism 

The last decade has seen West Africa catapulted to global notoriety for its role 
as a key transit point in the trafficking of narcotics between Latin America and 
Europe. The competitive advantage generated by the regions weak state capacity 
and rule of law, the existence of well-developed smuggling networks, and its 
geographic location all heighten its appeal to drug trafficking cartels and 
criminal gangs. 

Drug trafficking is not new to the subregion. It dates back to as early as 1952, 
when Lebanese smugglers used West Africa as a transit point for heroin to the 
United States (Ellis 2009). However, the scale of the flow of contraband since 
the turn of the millennium is such that it threatens the stability and security of 
the region. 

In a few short years, the continent that had avoided terrorism and religious 
extremism over the last decades has become a hotbed of radicalization, particu- 
larly in East Africa and West Africa. Although Al-Qaeda in the Islamic Maghreb 
(AQIM) is still very much influenced by North Africa, Boko Haram and other 
militant groups in the subregion are in large part home-grown movements that 
are expanding, terrorizing populations in Northern Nigeria and neighboring 
countries. Meanwhile, the rise of maritime piracy threatens to compromise the 
stability and economic development of the regions coastal states, particularly in 
light of recent discoveries of offshore hydrocarbon deposits and the geostrategic 
importance of the Gulf of Guinea. 

The Scourge of Narcotrafficking 

Trafficking, which combines the illicit character of smuggling with the illegal 
nature of a crime, has the potential to interlink with fragility and accelerate 
conflict in a number of ways (Dechery and Ralston 2014). The insidious effects 
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of trafficking range from providing a source of funding to rebel movements and 
extremists to pitting elites against one another in competition over drug-related 
rents and undermining institutions and weakening governance. 

A combination of protracted confficts, corruption, and weak state capacity 
has fueled the evolution of trafficking into a full-fledged criminal enterprise in 
West Africa (Reitano and Shaw 2013). Criminal networks have taken advantage 
of both West Africa's location halfway between the Andean producing nations 
and the European consumer market, and its fragile political institutions, relying 
on coercion and patronage to build their own political capital or tap into that of 
local elites (Cockayne 2013). The regions integration with the global economy — 
through better communications, improved transportation, and access to new 
markets — has created further opportunities for international criminal syndi- 
cates to thrive. 

The lion's share of narcotics transiting through West Africa is cocaine, 
which commands the highest markup. With the long-term decline of demand 
for cocaine from the United States, the focus has shifted to the European 
market, where the volume of cocaine used doubled between 2004 and 2010 
(UNODC 2010). Traffickers capitalize on the fact that West Africa is a viable 
and less monitored route to Europe than Central America and the Caribbean 
(map 2.1). 



Map 2.1 Flow of Cocaine from Latin America via West Africa to Europe 




From R. B. de Venezuela, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Peru, Brazil. 



Source; UNODC 2013. 
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It is estimated that 17 percent of all cocaine consumed in Europe — 21 tons — 
passed through West Africa in 2011, for a retail value of $1.7 billion (table 2.1).' 

In addition to being a transshipment route, West Africa displayed signs at the 
turn of the decade of becoming a producer of narcotics, in particular metham- 
phetamine (UNODC 2013). Labs were discovered in Nigeria in 201 1-12 and in 
Liberia in 2010. 

West Africa is also a transit route for other narcotics and contraband, includ- 
ing cannabis resin, methamphetamines, heroin, cigarettes, and fraudulent med- 
icines, and it is a source and channel for the trafficking of migrants and firearms. 
The subregion has seen an increase in the flow of small arms and light weapons, 
as instability in northern Africa has allowed weapons to enter through the Sahel 



Table 2.1 Estimated Value of Flows of Some Trafficked Goods in West Africa 

(millions of dollars) 



Good 


Value 


Mark-up 
(difference between 
revenue and cost) 


Source 


Oil 


$4,168' 


$1,146" 


UNODC (2008b); British Petroleum 
(2013); Katsouris and Sayne (2013) 


Cocaine 


$1,764= 


$1,176'' 


UNODC (2011) 


Cannabis 


$595= 




UNODC (2008a) 


Human trafficking 


$226' 




UNODC (2008b) 


Methamphetamines 


$225s 




UNODC (2013) 


Firearms 


$167^ 




UNODC (2008b) 


Total 


$7,145 







Note: — - not available. 

a. Estimated by multiplying the estimated numbers of barrels stolen in 2012 according to Katsouris and Sayne 
(2013) by the average spot price of a barrel of Nigerian crude oil for the year, as reported in the BP Statistical 
Review. 

b. Estimated by applying the best estimate of the discount rate at which local traffickers sell their oil 
(72.5 percent). 

c. Estimated by multiplying the size of the flow (2 1 tons) by the wholesale value of a kilogram of cocaine in 
Europe ($84,000). Using the retail value would yield an even greater figure but would be inconsistent with the 
methodology generally used by UNODC. 

d. Estimated by taking the difference between the wholesale price in Europe ($84,000 per kilogram) and West 
Africa ($28,000 per kilogram), times the size of the flow (2 1 tons). According to UNODC, only a third of the 
traffic is conducted by African groups, which would put their gross profits at $392 million. We include the 
mark-up of all traffickers, as regardless of nationality their proceeds affect West Africa (through corruption, 
violent competition for control, and so on). 

e. Estimated by multiplying regional production (3,500 tons) by the average regional retail price ($0.17 per 
gram). The retail price is the West African retail price, as West Africa virtually exports none of its cannabis, 
growing it mainly for local consumption. 

f. Estimated by taking the midpoint of UNODC's estimates for the annual flow of humans trafficked for sexual 
exploitation out of West Africa (4,750) times the midpoint UNODC estimate of the price for one individual 
($47,500). Estimates for the flow were originally obtained by looking at the numbers of victims detected in 
Europe and assuming that 1 out of 30 trafficked humans was detected on average. 

g. Estimated by taking the mean of the estimated values of the flow according to UNODC, which took the 
possible sizes of the flow (750-3,000 kg} — extrapolated from the number of seizures in 201 0—times the 
midpoint estimate for the wholesale price in the end markets ($120,000 per kilogram). 

h. Estimated by extrapolating the legal imports of ammunitions and firearms in West Africa and assuming that 
rebel and criminal groups at least match the government's purchases. 
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(Aning and Pokoo 2014). The Uniled Nations Office on Drugs and Crime 
(UNODC 2013) estimates that up to 12,000 arms— including 9,000 assault 
rifles — may have been stolen from Muammar Gaddafi's arsenal after the fall of 
his regime in Libya; these arms could be destined for any number of rebel or 
criminal groups in West Africa. Most arms in West Africa are trafficked by land 
and traded at well-known hubs, particularly in the Sahel. Security forces, former 
and current militants, and mercenaries all partake in the trade (UNODC 2013). 

In parts of West Africa, the state has been captured by elites (politicians, 
businessmen, members of the security establishment) who seek to neutralize law 
enforcement and enable criminal activities from which they can profit. Drug 
trafficking can reshape relational dynamics between and among security and 
political actors, the business community, and the citizenry, both within and 
beyond borders (Aning and Pokoo 2014). In Burkina Faso, a local diplomat 
assisted a heroin trafficking ring by providing diplomatic passports to associates 
(Lacher 2012). In Guinea, the son of former president Lansana Conte was linked 
to the shipment of drugs from South America by plane, and seized cocaine has 
routinely disappeared from custody {New York Times 2011). In Sierra Leone, the 
minister of transportation was forced to resign after his cousin was found to 
have used an aircraft to ship 700 kilograms of cocaine (UNODC 2013). 

The scale of the threat is so great that it prompted the 2009 launch of the 
West Africa Coast Initiative (WACI), a multiagency initiative involving the 
United Nations Office for West Africa (UNOWA), the UNODC, and 
INTERPOL, among others, to support the "ECOWAS [Economic Community 
of West African States] Regional Action Plan to Address the Growing Problem 
of Illicit Drug Trafficking, Organized Crime and Drug Abuse in West Africa" 
(Kavanagh 2013). The initiative has been piloted in Cote dTvoire, Guinea- 
Bissau, Liberia, and Sierra Leone, where the agencies are on standby to offer 
advice in their area of expertise. WACI has also established transnational crime 
units (TCU) in the four countries. The initiative has reported progress, with the 
Sierra Leone TCU having secured 25 convictions midway through 2011. 
However, obstacles remain, including the lack of political will in some countries 
(Shaw 2012). 

Guinea-Bissau is a particularly poignant example of a country in the throes of 
the debilitating effects of narcotrafficking. This coastal state, with its numerous 
uninhabited islands and archipelagoes, served for some time as an important 
beachhead for trafficking into the region. One of the poorest countries in the 
world, it has a long history of fragility, a highly politicized military, weak institu- 
tions, and political elites bent on controlling the state to extract revenues (O'Regan 
and Thompson 2013). State capacity is so weak that at one point Guinea-Bissau 
did not have a single prison, and a single ship patrolled its 350-kilometer coastline 
and archipelago of 82 islands (Vulliamy 2008). The onset of cocaine trafficking 
has magnified these weaknesses, as the high returns from the drug trade mean 
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that traffickers find ready partners in politicians, businessmen, and military 
leaders (Kemp, Shaw, and Boutellis 2013). With annual growth of just 0.4 percent 
over the past three decades,^ cocaine represented a very lucrative source of 
income for some of the elite (Reitano and Shaw 2013). In 2012, UNODC esti- 
mated that $500 million earned from the narcotics trade had either remained in 
or been laundered through West Africa (Lebovich 2013). 

Trafficking has reinforced the disruptive effect of the military on politics in 
Guinea-Bissau while fueling competition among political elites. Violence has 
erupted where governments and security officials have competed for access to 
drug trafficking-related rents (Aning and Pokoo 2014). It has been widely 
argued that the collusion of trafficking and politics led to the assassination of 
President Joao Bernardo Vieira and his chief of staff in 2010 and played a sig- 
nificant role in the military coup that ensued. The announcement in May 2014 
that Jose Mario Vaz, the former finance minister, had won the presidential elec- 
tions is seen as an opportunity for the former Portuguese colony to draw a line 
under the coup of 2012 and repair frayed relations with regional and interna- 
tional partners (Dabo 2014). 

Another example of the interplay between trafficking and fragility is found 
in Mali, which had been considered a beacon of democracy in the region until 
it suffered a military coup in March 2012. Although smuggling has traditionally 
been regarded as a resiUence strategy and plays an important role in the country's 
economy, the rise in trafficking of cocaine and other forms of contraband in the 
Sahel is seen as a key factor in the erosion of state institutions and the spread of 
corruption (Dechery and Ralston 2014). The trade offered poUtical and military 
elites lucrative opportunities for personal enrichment and gave former president 
Amadou Toumani Toure a means to manage instability in Mali's north (Lebovich 
2013). To contain violence linked to a 2006 Tuareg rebellion, his government 
created informal alliances with some intermediaries, local leaders, and business- 
men, as well as Arab and Tuareg militias with ties to traffickers. This arrange- 
ment enabled Toure to exert some influence in the north of the country, but it 
also provided the intermediaries with the opportunity to exploit their position 
in a way that undermined local governance and state presence. 

Mali is at the center of the SaheUan trafficking corridor between West Africa 
and the Maghreb, which is a channel for cocaine and cannabis resin to Algeria, 
the Arab Republic of Egypt, Libya, and onward. The north of the country 
encompasses swaths of desert and arid lands that local law enforcement cannot 
effectively monitor and where government provision of goods and social 
services is sparse. The protection given by the state to some local elites and 
influential businessmen, as well as to local armed groups that were involved in 
trafficking in order to maintain influence in the north, is often cited as one of 
the reasons for the rapid spread of trafficking in the region. This protection 
enabled traffickers to launder money through development projects, property. 
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infrastructure, and the acquisition of livestock (Global Initiative against 
Transnational Organized Crime 2014), giving them unparalleled local influence 
and legitimacy. Individuals and networks involved in trafficking gradually 
converted their wealth into political influence and military power. As a conse- 
quence, they were able to help fund confficts and locahzed violence, "hollowing 
out the Malian state, undermining institutions, and eroding the legitimacy of 
official systems of governance" (Reitano and Shaw 2013, 1). 

Concerns have surfaced about interdependence between drug trafficking and 
extremist groups in northern MaU and throughout the Sahel, leading to warnings 
of the dangers of narcoterrorism. Although local armed groups such as AQIM 
and the Movement for Oneness and Jihad in West Africa (MUJAO) have been 
linked to drug deals across the subregion (Savage and Shanker 2012), the narco- 
terrorism label is misleading and counterproductive, according to Lacher (2013). 
He argues that it risks diverting attention away from the key perpetrators of the 
trade, including "state agents and members of local elites in organized crime" 
(Lacher 2013, 9). Kidnappings for ransom represent a more lucrative source of 
income for extremist groups in the Sahel than does drug trafficking. Various 
Western governments are estimated to have spent S40-$65 million on ransom 
payments between 2008 and 2012, contributing to the war chests of AQIM and 
MUJAO. Rather than being a factor behind drug trafficking, the rise of such 
groups has had "common cause with the growth of narcotics smuggUng across 
the region" (Lacher 2013, 4). The flow of heavy and sophisticated weapons from 
Gaddafi's vast arsenals in Libya also considerably aided the rebels, militia groups, 
and extremists in Mali and the Sahel (Gow, Olonisakin, and Dijxhoorn 2013). 

Competition between rival trafficking networks who wield significant politi- 
cal and military influence (Lacher 2013) is a further vector of instability. 
It encourages the acquisition of the violent skills required for criminal activities. 
Trafficking can also lead to the development of a local drug market and gang 
criminality. Although West Africa has yet to develop secondhand criminality of 
this nature on a large scale, UNODC warns that certain criminals in trafficking 
networks are paid in kind and not cash, which could lead to the creation of 
domestic cocaine markets (Dechery and Ralston 2014). West Africa is at par- 
ticular risk from this form of criminality. Youth in many countries display the 
risk factors for gang membership: social marginalization, lack of social and 
economic opportunities, troubled families, academic failure, street socializa- 
tion, histories of trauma, and the ready availability of drugs in the neighbor- 
hood (Martinez and others 2013). The combination of the availability of small 
arms in urban centers, massive underemployment, and purchasing power could 
make the emergence of a local market a formidable threat in the future. Urban 
violence prevention programs are urgently needed to prevent this scenario. 

Trafficking does not necessarily translate into fragility, instabiUty, and con- 
flict. Cabo Verde, Ghana, and Senegal have managed to keep their political 
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processes insulated from trafficking, even though the drug trade has coopted 
their transport infrastructure and financial institutions (Dechery and Ralston 
2014). Their resilience stems from judicial systems that enable the prosecution 
and conviction of high-profile targets and from the political will their govern- 
ments have demonstrated in tackling organized crime. 

Maritime Piracy in the Gulf of Guinea 

The rise of maritime piracy in the Gulf of Guinea — fueled by a fourfold increase 
in the spot price of a barrel of oil between 2000 and 2012 (BP 2013) — represents 
one of the major emerging threats in West Africa. It undermines the stability 
of the coastal states while compromising economic development by putting 
pressure on livelihood practices such as fishing and maritime trade. 

Several factors have contributed to the rise of maritime piracy, including 
weakness and general inadequacy of the maritime policies of the Gulf of Guinea 
states, the lack of cooperation between coastal countries, porous borders, and 
the opportunistic maneuvers of criminal networks that harness the needs and 
grievances of local communities (ICG 2012). Abuse of Nigeria's fuel subsidies 
has helped boost a cash-based black market, and thriving illegal trade of refined 
petroleum products has created strong incentives for piracy. The proliferation 
of small arms in the region has contributed to the frequency and intensity of 
conflicts and criminality, including piracy. Neglect of maritime security forces, 
such as navy and coast guards, has left countries ill equipped to defend their 
waters (Onuoha 2012). 

The recent discovery of offshore hydrocarbon deposits has increased the 
geostrategic importance of the Gulf of Guinea (ICG 2012). Criminality and 
violence from the Niger Delta have spilled over and reinforced piracy, fueled 
by poverty, high unemployment, inequality, and contestations over the 
way in which oil wealth is distributed in Nigeria, which recorded oil reve- 
nues of $52 billion in 2011 (UNODC 2013). Seaborne armed groups from 
the Bakassi peninsula and the Niger Delta have resorted to kidnappings, 
maritime attacks, and piracy. Profit is the dominant motive, but these groups 
also have political interests (ICG 2012). 

In 2011, pirates shifted their focus away from Nigeria to neighboring 
countries, with a spate of attacks executed off the coast of Benin, many of 
which were aimed at vessels transporting petroleum products (map 2.2). 
As a result, the Joint War Committee, which comprises Lloyd's and lUA 
Company Markets, reclassified Beninese waters as high risk (Lloyd's 
Market Association n.d.). Port traffic declined 70 percent, reducing 
taxes on trade and raising the cost of living because of the reduction in 
imports (UNODC 2013). In 2012, Togo became the new hotspot for attacks 
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on oil tankers (UNODC 2013). Ghana risks becoming a target for its newly 
discovered reserves. 

A significant risk is that if the black market for fuel opens up sufficiently, 
piracy could attract dissidents and participants from beyond Nigeria; tankers 
far offshore could become targets, too. The International Maritime Bureau esti- 
mates that the real number of monthly pirate attacks is at least twice the official 
number of 50 (UNODC 2013), three-quarters of which are simple robberies 
that net little for pirates. The amount taken per attack is about $10,000-$15,000, 
which means that if the pirates succeeded in securing the entire value, they 
would gain up to $1.3 million a year from maritime attacks (UNODC 2013). 
The theft of refined petroleum tends to be more lucrative, with estimates of 
losses ranging from $2 million to $6 million for these attacks, according to 
Lloyd's. The pirates would likely realize around half of this value, at up to 
$30 million a year. 

Like drug trafficking, maritime piracy is a criminal activity that transcends 
borders. States with weak institutions and rule of law are most vulnerable to 
predation by transnational criminal networks, which find ready partners in 
elites, local businessmen, security forces, and ordinary citizens. Although they 
challenge a state's security and judicial capabilities, these threats are not 
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traditional in nature. They therefore require nonconventional security responses 
that are regional in scope and demand collaboration and cooperation between 
organizations such as ECOWAS, the African Union (AU), and the United 
Nations, as well as national governments. As in other parts of the world, these 
emerging threats are complex, and not state specific. They require a multi- 
pronged approach to counter and address their root causes. 

The Rise of Religious Extremism in West Africa 

From the rise of extremist movements in the Sahel — such as Ansar Dine 
(Defenders of the Faith) and MUJAO — to the escalating violence of Nigeria's 
Boko Haram, the emergence of religious radicalism across West Africa has 
presented a growing threat, helping cast it as the new frontline in the "global 
war" against extremism. The seizure of more than half of Mali's land area by 
radical groups (0steb0 2012), along with kidnappings, incursions, and the 
mounting savagery of Boko Haram attacks, which killed more than 2,000 people 
in 2014 alone (Associated Press 2014), have brought the extent of the threat into 
sharp relief and triggered fears of contagion and spillover to other parts of the 
region (Guichaoua 2014). 

As the national, regional, and international focus zeroes in on containment 
and eradication of the menace within the frame of the global threat of extrem- 
ism, the danger is that radical groups in West Africa could be miscast and 
treated as homogenous. Doing so would misdiagnose the root causes of the 
phenomenon. Along with tackling insecurity, the authorities need to address 
the injustices and marginalization that drive some of the radicalization and vio- 
lence, in order to mitigate the risk of extremist groups taking deeper root and 
plunging the region into a period of protracted instability. Indeed, to date the 
threat has been viewed primarily as a global security one, with the United States 
moving to establish the Pan Sahel Initiative (PSI) and the Trans-Sahara Counter 
Terrorism Initiative (TSCTI) to build capacity and train specialist forces 
(Obi 2006). The kidnappings of schoolgirls by Boko Haram in 2014 prompted 
various offers of assistance from Canada, China, France, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States (CBC News 2014). 

Although militant Islamist movements in West Africa have drawn some 
external support and doctrinal influence from the Middle East and South Asia, 
there is substantial evidence that the origins and character of radical groups 
such as Ansar Dine in the Sahel and Boko Haram in Nigeria are overwhelm- 
ingly homegrown. They have their roots in a combination of "real governance, 
corruption, impunity, and underdevelopment grievances" (ICG 2014, i); an 
intergenerational crisis; the disillusionment of young men; and friction between 
differing schools of Islamic thought. Although Islamist militancy in West Africa 
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remains interlinked with broader ideological currents of foreign influence, local 
circumstances have played a critical role in its emergence and trajectory (Ostebo 

2012) . As Gow, Olonisakin, and Dijxhoorn (2013) note, "domestic factors, 
rather than external influences, were more important in causing radicalization 
and violence, and external influences were only excuses' for domestic agitation." 
This development is particularly concerning, as Islam in West Africa was tradi- 
tionally regarded as very tolerant, as a result of the strong influence of the large 
Sufi brotherhoods, such as Qadiriyya and Tijaniyya. 

Foreign radical groups — in particular AQIM, which morphed out of the 
Algerian Groupe Salafiste pour la Predication et le Combat (GSPC) and 
retreated to Mali following its suppression by the Algerian state — have extended 
tactical assistance, weapons, and ideological support to homegrown groups 
(Onuoha and Ezirim 2013). AQIM has buUt up a presence in the north of Mali 
since 2003, grafting itself onto Tuareg and other communities through inter- 
marriage. It has brought a new degree of professionalism to organized crime 
and drug smuggling in the Sahel (Kiihne 2013). It has infiltrated local commu- 
nities by taking advantage of the state's weaknesses and the frustrations of the 
population while fitting its wider narrative into domestic grievances. AQIM and 
its sleeper cells have been behind several kidnappings; the murder of Western 
tourists, aid workers, and soldiers; and attacks on government targets and for- 
eign diplomatic missions (Onuoha and Ezirim 2013). The group is reported to 
have netted about $70 million in ransom payments between 2006 and 201 1 and 
has lent its kidnapping expertise to its Nigerian affiliate, Ansaru. Like Boko 
Haram, it relies on some involvement in narcotics trafficking and bank robberies 
to generate funds. 

Boko Haram has reportedly benefited from its relationships with various 
radical groups, including AQIM and Al Qaeda. It moves seamlessly through the 
forested porous border areas between Niger, Chad, and Cameroon and has tried 
to establish a rear base in Niger (ICG 2014). It recruits from the dominant 
regional ethnic group, the Kanuri, whose members straddle the border regions. 
Although Boko Haram's agenda remains focused on domestic goals and it is not 
bent on attacking Western interests (Walker 2012), it has accepted financial 
resources, military arsenals, and training faciUties from AQIM (ICG 2014), and 
collaboration between AQIM, MUJAO, and Boko Haram has been reported. 

More significant drivers of radicalization and violence in West Africa are 
socioeconomic factors such as poverty, unemployment, and illiteracy, which 
have particularly profound eflfects on youth (Gow, Olonisakin, and Dijxhoorn 

2013) . Corruption, poverty and alienation, and perceived marginalization have 
led many youth to identify with groups looking for more extreme ways to 
change the status quo. It is in this context that Boko Haram emerged in 2002. 
It set out to rid northern Nigerian politics of the "corrupt, false Muslims" 
(Walker 2012, 2) who were seen as commandeering it and to create a "pure" 
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Islamic state ruled by Sharia law, with the eventual goal of taking over the whole 
territory. Under the leadership of the charismatic Mohammed Yusuf it initially 
carried out low-level attacks against police armories and other targets (ICG 
2014). Following a brutal crackdown by security forces and the execution of its 
founder by the poUce, it reemerged in 2009 in a more deadly guise, with a desire 
for vengeance, having been influenced through its collaboration with Al Qaeda 
franchises. The response by the security forces, and poor respect for the rule of 
law by law enforcement agencies, helped swell its ranks and radicalized the 
group further. It targeted government installations and security forces, but its 
campaign soon began to feature pure terrorism, with attacks on secular schools, 
bars. Christians, critical Muslim clerics, traditional leaders, the UN office in 
Abuja, poho vaccination health workers, and perceived symbols of Western 
influence. The group funds its operations by robbing banks, cash-in-transit 
convoys, and businesses; there is also some evidence that it receives donations 
from wealthy individuals (Walker 2012). 

In Mali, extremist Islamist factions have taken advantage of socioeconomic 
grievances and the void left by the state in the north. The influx of militants 
from Northern Africa, the return of Tuaregs who had fought on behalf of 
Gaddafi, and heavy weaponry from Libya all tipped the delicate balance 
between the Tuareg and other communities in the north and the govern- 
ment. Although religious radicalization did not trigger the uprising in Mali, 
the coup enabled extremist groups to strengthen their hold and infiltrate the 
gaps left by a weak state and poor governance. Strong rivalry among the 
leadership of the Ifoghas Tuaregs (Antil and Mokhefi 2014) exacerbated the 
situation. Political instability and marginalized youth "lacking prospects of 
hope for a better future" have made for "easily mobilized militias," demon- 
strating that a tradition of a secular state is no guarantee against radical 
elements (Gow, Olonisakin, and Dijxhoorn 2013). The complexity of three 
intertwined but distinct conflicts in Mali has muddied the picture somewhat 
and forged unlikely alliances between the flag bearers of a movement for an 
independent homeland in the north. Islamist groups (some of which have 
adopted radical ideas out of expediency), and criminal organizations 
involved in drug trafficking. Some of the rebel groups in the north thus do 
not represent radical Islam. Rather they are made up of people who feel dis- 
enfranchised and not sufficiently supported by the government in Bamako, 
as well as local elites looking for influence and recognition (Gow, Olonisakin, 
and Dijxhoorn 2013). 

The rise of extremist groups in Mali raised the specter of the threat spreading 
to Niger, which has faced its own Tuareg rebellions and has been confronted 
with violence and hostage taking by AQIM in its northern regions (Gow, 
Olonisakin, and Dijxhoorn 2013). These fears appear to have been realized in May 
2013, when the country suffered a double terrorist attack, one on a military 
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barracks in Agadez and another on a plant owned by the French company Areva 
in Arlit, for which MUJAO and Signatories in Blood, founded by a former AQIM 
leader, took credit (Zounmenou, Toupane, and Lidawo 2013). Niger also lost 
22 inmates during a prison break in June 2013 in an attack led by MUJAO 
(BBC News 2013). 

Radical Islam has become more prominent in Niger as a product of social 
and economic hardships and the associated dissatisfaction of ethnic groups. 
Although the primary drivers of radicalization are domestic, the arrival of radi- 
cal elements and extremist narratives have played into existing perceptions of 
the government and uranium miners in the north, enabling groups like AQIM 
to leverage the local context and launch kidnappings and terror attacks (box 2.1) 
(Gow, Olonisakin, and Dijxhoorn 2013). 

A limitation to the expansionist ambitions of radical groups includes the 
prism through which religious identity is filtered, such as ethnicity or caste. 



BOX 2.1 



Niger: Holding Fast in a Troubled Neighborhood 

Located on the fringes of the Sahara, Niger faces external security threats similar to the 
ones that contributed to destabilizing its neighbor Mali. It must also contend with 
exposure to the lawless Sahara interior through its shared border with Libya, and with 
Boko F^aram, which has repeatedly encroached into its territory from Nigeria. 

Despite these challenges, Niger has maintained stability within its borders for a 
number of reasons. The combination of local factors that foster cohesion and a more 
inclusive and forward-looking government have helped Niger manage tensions 
between its communities and therefore avert the danger of conflict. 

Niger has a strong sense of national unity that stems from President Mahamadou 
Issoufou's emphasis on grassroots rural development. This focus has helped consolidate 
the state's legitimacy at the local level (Perouse de Montclos 2014). Niger also has a 
centralized government and a small population. Its army is well trained, protects civilians, 
and has not alienated local populations. The government and the Nigerien opposition 
work together to develop responses to terrorist threats, as they did when fending off the 
Tuareg rebellion of 2007-08. Niger also successfully avoided conflict in 2012, as the return 
of migrant workers and armed fighters from Libya helped destabilize Mali and contributed 
to an insurrection there. Its success was attributed to its long-standing tradition of integrat- 
ing political elites from marginalized regions into the political process, the Niger Sahel 
Strategy to improve the lives of people in the country's north, and decentralization at the 
local level. Intermarriage between communities and a low degree of fragmentation among 
northern groups have also contributed to cohesive social dynamics at the local level (Antil 
and Mokhefi 2014). Despite historically rooted grievances of certain communities in the 
north, the north-south divide is not felt as strongly in Niger as it is in Mali (ICG 201 3). 
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In Mauritania, where two explosives-laden trucks detonated in Nouakchott in 
February 201 1 (Goita 201 1), Islamist movements such as AQIM have struggled 
to recruit black Africans, who have historically been marginaUzed, a factor that 
restricted AQIM's reach into the Moorish community. Similarly, historical rival- 
ries between clans in Mali mean that as one clan adopts a new doctrine, others 
immediately reject it ( Jourde 20 1 1 ) . There are claims that ethnic boundaries are 
complicating relations between militants from Mali and the Algerian- dominated 
AQIM (0steb0 2012). In Senegal, which is also susceptible to the spread of 
extremism, the Sufi brotherhoods of Islam and Mouridism are perceived as 
being a "shield against foreign extremist influences," despite the existence of a 
minority discourse that favors "reformisf ' strains of thought, particularly in the 
urban periphery among the youth (Sambe and Bah 2013). In postconflict Sierra 
Leone, a predominantly Muslim country but not an Islamic state, there is 
"virtually no evidence of Islamist radicalization or related violent extremism," 
for a number of reasons (Gow, Olonisakin, and Dijxhoorn 2013). Religious tol- 
erance and freedom are enshrined in the constitution and vigorously defended 
by the government, and given the country's recent history, its population is 
more focused on peace, security, and development than the desire to engage in 
violent extremism. The complexity of society in Sierra Leone, and the wide 
number of Islamic organizations, tribal affiliations, and ethnic identities, serve 
as a buffer against extremism (Gow, Olonisakin, and Dijxhoorn 2013). 

Islam in West Africa has traditionally taken the guise of Sufi orders such 
as Tijaniyya, which have proven to be a source of resistance against the 
encroachment of radical thought in countries such as Senegal and Sierra 
Leone. In Mali and Niger, although Tijaniyya remains the dominant order, the 
process of democratization in the 1990s enabled the entry of local anti-Sufi 
groups, such as Izala, as well as foreign-funded extremist groups, which 
promoted a more radical interpretation of the faith and targeted both Sufi 
practices and Western political elites as part of a political "reformist" agenda 
(Gow, Olonisakin, and Dijxhoorn 2013). The tensions between these strands 
of theological thought have been a further driver of radicalization and 
violence in the region, as have the massive evangelization exercises under- 
taken by Christians in Nigeria's Middle Belt in the 1980s and 1990s, which 
triggered religious riots. Indeed, some of the most violent forms of radicaliza- 
tion have been seen along the Christian-Muslim divide. 

Recommendations for Addressing Emerging Threats 

West Africa has experienced an upsurge in violent extremism in recent years. 
But despite the fact that many countries in the region have sizable Muslim 
populations, the phenomenon has affected only a few countries — namely. 
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Mali, Niger, Nigeria, and Mauritania — in any significant way. Religious extrem- 
ism in West Africa remains largely homegrown and driven by local dynamics, 
even if foreign actors have provided doctrinal influence, financial support, and 
training. Although the triggers of radicalization are complex, manifold, 
and unique to each context, the threat has implications for regional stability 
and therefore necessitates a regional response, which enables West Africa to 
benefit from the successful experiences of other countries. It also requires a 
focus on the need to better integrate minorities, improve local governance, 
ensure more equitable subregional development, and strengthen the security 
and justice sectors. 

Development organizations are in a strong position to help governments 
address emerging threats such as narcotics trafficking, maritime piracy, 
and violent extremism, which prey on states with weak institutions and poor 
governance. Such threats are prone to contagion and pose a challenge to the 
stability of the entire region. 

Recommendations to address these drivers of conflict and fragility include 
the following: 

• Encourage a shift in thinking and policy to approach these threats holisticaUy 
by adopting a region-wide strategy while building the capacity of ECOWAS 
to deal with such nonconventional threats. Conduct more research and 
investigation in order to improve the understanding of the economic and 
social impact of these new threats. 

• Encourage regional collaboration and initiatives and support regional orga- 
nizations such as ECOWAS, in close collaboration with UNODC, to address 
these threats. Trafficking, piracy, and terrorism threats require solid regional 
initiatives and strong coordination with countries from outside the region 
(from North Africa, Latin America, Europe, and the United States). 

• Use anti-money laundering mechanisms. Donors and development agencies 
have fostered relatively effective mechanisms of control, which should be applied 
to the region. Additionally, support regional initiatives such as the ECOWAS 
filter- Governmental Action Group against Money Laundering in West Africa. 

• Improve the understanding of the social and economic underpinnings of the 
new security threats. Understand the mechanisms by which youth and others 
are drawn into criminal activities (by identifying push and pull factors, for 
example). Improve the understanding of governance issues, and in particu- 
lar, how corruption fuels these new threats. Both regional and country-level 
analyses are needed in order to craft effective policies. 

• Encourage the sharing of and learning from successful examples from other 
parts of the world, particularly in relation to urban crime control, narcotics 
(from Latin America and the Caribbean), and antipiracy activities (from 
East Africa and East Asia). 
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Notes 

1 . This estimate was made by multiplying the size of the flow (2 1 tons) by the wholesale 
value of a kilogram of cocaine in Europe ($84,000). Using the retail value would 
yield an even greater figure but would be inconsistent with the methodology 
generally used by the United Nations Office on Drugs and Crime. 

2. Efforts since 2010 boosted growth until the coup of 2012. 
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Chapter 3 



Tackling the Complex Challenges 
of Youth and Migration 

One of West Africa's defining challenges in the coming decades will be its 
skyrocketing youth population. Young people represent a tremendous asset 
and a potential catalyst for growth and progress in the subregion. This potential 
needs to be channeled, however, and the expectations and energy of youth 
carefully managed in order to mitigate conflict risks. 

Migration also presents significant opportunities for the subregion as an 
economic driver and source of resihence. But it has the potential to be disrup- 
tive and to drive conflict over issues such as competition for resources and 
questions over land rights. Like the challenge of youth, it requires careful man- 
agement and appropriate structures. 

The Challenge of Youth Inclusion: Promise or Peril? 

Youth are the future of Africa: they represent massive potential for the continent. 
Enormous challenges confront them, however, hnked to the poor quality of educa- 
tion, growth that creates fewer and fewer formal employment opportunities, and 
the very rapid transformation of the institutions that integrate youth into society. 

Youth have been key actors in much of the conflict and violence experi- 
enced across West Africa since independence, from the decade-long civil wars 
in Liberia and Sierra Leone to the conflict in Cote d'lvoire, the subnational 
violence in Nigeria since 1999, and the violence in northern Ghana between 
the Nanumbas and Konkombas. Youth have participated in the insurgency 
in the Casamance region of Senegal and the Tuareg rebellions in Mali and 
Niger. They have contributed to both urban and politically motivated violence 
across the region and filled the ranks of extremist groups. 

Youth-Led Violence and Conflict in West Africa 

The triggers of youth violence in West Africa are manifold. They tap into reser- 
voirs of resentment caused by several factors, including the failure of corrupt 
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and patrimonial states to function on behalf of youth, the associated absence of 
opportunity, a sense of frustration and alienation, a desire for recognition and 
esteem, an intergenerational crisis, and elites' manipulation of youth. 

Fear of future youth-led conflagrations stems from the rapid increase in 
the number of young people in the population. West Africa's population more 
than quadrupled between 1950 and 2007, from approximately 70 million to 
315 million (de Verdiere and others 2009). One-third of the population is between 
the ages of 15 and 24, and 60 percent are under the age of 25 (de Verdiere and 
others 2009; Hervish and Qifton 20 12) . One-third of the more than 30 countries 
in Sub-Saharan Africa experiencing "youth bulges" are in West Africa (Olonisakin 
2008), where the number of youth is expected to grow through 2035 and plateau 
around 2050 (UNECA 2011), by which time the region's population will have 
doubled to about 700 million (Ikelegbe and Garuba 2011). 

The extent to which this phenomenon presents a security and stability threat 
or opportunity or combination of both has been much debated. What is clear is 
that unless the economy, including the informal sector, can absorb the influx of 
youth and provide them with a source of revenue, the growth of the youth 
cohort has the potential to contribute to regional instability. "As the number of 
schooled youth outpaces job growth, it risks leaving even those who are edu- 
cated facing significant challenges to make a living, as well as feeling frustrated 
and resentful of those who enjoy the opportunities they lack" (Olonisakin 2008, 
20). Although not in themselves a cause of armed conflict, these problems can 
facilitate the recruitment of young people into militias, extremist networks, 
pohtical gangs, and insurgent organizations, which become de facto employers 
of young men and "the main avenues of political mobiUty in weaker countries" 
(Olonisakin 2008, 20). 

Attempts to address this problem are complicated by the fact that rapid 
economic growth across West Africa has not been accompanied by high levels 
of job creation. Meanwhile, the limited capacity of the formal sector to absorb 
the growing youth population is associated with increasing inequalities (Filmer 
and Fox 2014). The scarcity of good jobs has widened the gap between aspira- 
tions and reality, entrenching intergenerational differences (Fortune, Ismail, 
and Stephen 2014). The prospects for educated youth integrating into an urban 
economy and earning decent incomes are considerably lower than they were 
for previous generations, creating enormous frustrations. 

The multiple motivations for the engagement of youth in violence and 
conflict in West Africa need to be understood in terms of the context (Walton 
2010). Weak economic and political structures across much of the region 
have had a debilitating effect on youths' lifestyles and living conditions, as 
well as on their social and political culture (Keen 2002, 2005). The drivers of 
violence and atrocities perpetuated by youth combine diverse dynamics that 
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encapsulate economic exclusion and grievances related to limited access to 
education, jobs, and health care, in addition to intergenerational tensions that 
drive a search for "respect through the barrel of a gun" (Keen 2002, 5; Keen 
2005). The need for status and visibility are key reasons why young people 
become involved in violence. The drivers of violence are thus related to the 
transition to adulthood (Fortune, Ismail, and Stephen 2014). 

Social and political grievances have played a central role in motivating 
youth violence, with perceptions of an unjust or corrupt society or political 
system underpinning frustration. Linked to such grievances is the perception 
that social norms prevent young people from successfully transitioning to 
adulthood — being able to support a household and contribute to community 
well-being. Indeed, age-based definitions of youth in West Africa include 
people between the ages of 15 and 40, implying that young people are sus- 
pended in an indeterminate space between childhood and adulthood and may 
never become "social adults." West African youth may never attain the social 
goods and status associated with adulthood, such as a steady income, valuable 
skills, and a secure shelter (Jeffrey 2010; Honwana 2012). Blocked youth transi- 
tions, combined with the "corruption or hypocrisy of the local elite," have 
contributed to alienation (Walton 2010, 3). 

The delayed transition to adulthood has resulted in the erosion of traditional 
norms, reducing the abiUty of men to fulfill traditional gender roles and provide 
for their families. As a result, many men feel humiliated and suffer from lower 
self-esteem, which in turn risks increasing child abuse and intimate partner 
violence (Alaga 201 1). 

The prevalence of single parenthood, particularly among urban women, has 
undermined kinship-based family structures. Increasing numbers of women are 
joining the labor force as they attempt to adapt to changes in educational status, 
employment, and in some cases, the decUne in the pool of marriageable men 
(Bigombe and Khadiagala 2003). Although working outside the home enables 
women to take more control over their lives, it may leave them more vulnerable 
to sexual and other types of violence. 

The control of resources by an entrenched elite drives youth grievances, 
rather than poverty and inequaUty per se. The act of taking up arms against the 
state or political elites provides a much sought after avenue through which to 
integrate into society or gain a sense of purpose and recognition that has other- 
wise proven elusive (Walton 2010). 

The 1991-2002 civil war in Sierra Leone — which became synonymous with 
brutality meted out by marauding armies of child soldiers on hapless civilians 
and trade in "blood diamonds" — has been described as the "violent manifesta- 
tion of a rational expression of a youth crisis" (Fraser and HUker 2009, 26). The 
bulk of the leadership and the membership of both the Revolutionary United 
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Front (RUF) and the National Patriotic Front of Liberia (NPFL) were under 
the age of 35 (Ikelegbe and Garuba 2011). A key motivating factor for young 
recruits to the RUF was anger at an "unjust and patrimonial" system that 
excluded and alienated young people (Clapham 2003; Walton 2010). Youth 
violence was a reaction to exclusionary neopatrimonial practices and state 
decay (Richards 1996). It also reflected failures of the education system, lack 
of employment opportunities, and the "negative attitudes and practices" of the 
elders (Reno 2011). Richards (1996) describes the violence as a form of "politi- 
cal agency" in which young people seek to create an alternative future free 
from the shackles of patrimonialism. Violent conflict is thus the "registration 
of dissent and frustration and a challenge against the forms, practices, and 
conduct of the state and its ofHcials and local elite" (Ikelegbe and Garuba 2011, 
100). It was in this context that Charles Taylor's Small Boys Unit; the Gronna 
Boys in Liberia; the lumpen rarray boys in Sierra Leone; and the Area Boys in 
Lagos, the Egbesu Boys in the Niger Delta, and the Yan Daba in Kano, Nigeria, 
emerged (Ikelegbe and Garuba 2011). 

The RUF leadership represented a young, excluded, intellectual elite (Fraser 
and Hilker 2009) . In contrast, the rank and file foot soldiers were pulled into the 
movement by various factors, including the prospects of profit and plunder, 
coercion, drug use, indoctrination, ideology, leadership, and organizational 
dynamics. The appeal of being protected from violence by belonging to an 
armed group was another proximate factor. Grievances on the basis of social 
class, ethnic and political difl^erences, personal dislocation, and frustrations 
have all led to participation in violence (Fraser and Hilker 2009). 

The proliferation of small arms in West Africa has also been a significant 
factor in the perpetuation of violence. Weapons are recycled among the 
regions incidents of violence and conflict. They are durable, lightweight, and 
easily portable, enabling their use by child soldiers. Once conflicts end, the 
circulation of weapons has the potential to reignite hostilities, or weapons can 
be used for criminal activity and ethnic and political violence (Keili 2008). 
In addition, the porous borders of the Mano River Basin countries facilitate 
both the spread of small arms and the recruitment of child soldiers across 
conflicts, with more than 150 illegal crossings identified between Guinea, 
Liberia, and Sierra Leone. Hardened in the youth-dominated conflicts of 
Liberia and Sierra Leone, former combatants strengthened the ranks of both 
sides in the 2002 conflict in Cote dTvoire, as roving soldiers-for-hire became 
a fixture on the regional landscape (Gavin 2008). At least 40,000 young men 
and women — trained combatants — fought in the conflicts in Liberia and 
Sierra Leone. In 2000, Guinea trained and armed more than 3,000 youths, 
whom it failed to disarm and rehabilitate following the end of the insurgency. 
At least 8,000 young people were enlisted by both sides to fight in the conflict 
in Cote dTvoire (Alaga 2011). 
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The Economic and Social Legacy of the Conflict for Youth 

One of the far-reaching consequences of youths' participation in violence and 
conflict in West Africa is the risk of excombatants sUpping back into violence. 
Demobilizing young combatants and reintegrating them into civilian life is 
challenging and fraught with difficulties, not least the need to contend with the 
loss of power and feeling of marginalization because of prevailing intergenera- 
tional power differentials. Armed conflict and violence hurt young people's 
formal education prospects and leave many of them unskilled and unprepared 
for the job market. These factors risk exacerbating fragility and fuehng a vicious 
cycle of conflict, as in Liberia, where young excombatants cited poverty as the 
most common reason for considering a return to violence, followed by lack of 
jobs and benefits or training (Walton 2010). 

Fourteen years of civil war in Liberia devastated that country's institutions 
and infrastructure, leaving a generation of children without education or train- 
ing, with girls particularly disadvantaged. In 2003, almost 60 percent of girls 
and 40 percent of boys had no formal schooling; data from 2007 show that 
more than 40 percent of adult women (and 20 percent of men) have no educa- 
tion at all (Adoho and others 2014). 

In Cote d'lvoire, where conflict reduced the educational attainment for 
children by 0.2-0.9 years, gender gaps were most pronounced in the north, 
which was cut off from basic public services after the conflict divided the 
country in half (Croke and Rees Smith 2013). Closures in the north during 
the postelection crisis meant that 800,000 children could not attend school. 
Many children born during the conflict never received birth certificates, 
which impedes their ability to attend school and access other basic services 
(Croke and Rees Smith 2013). 

The conflicts in Liberia and Sierra Leone also featured sexual violence as a 
weapon of war. Indeed, the high incidence of sexual and gender-based violence 
has been a devastating consequence of conflict across West Africa. Sexual violence 
is a growing phenomenon in the subregion, but it has been particularly prevalent 
during and after conflict. It has involved mutilation, sexual slavery, and the gang 
rape of women and girls (Alaga 2011). More than 250,000 women were raped 
during the conflict in Sierra Leone, according to the United Nations Children's 
Fund, motivating President Ernest Bai Koroma to issue a pubhc apology to women 
in March 2010 (Alaga 201 1). The RUF alone was responsible for more than two- 
thirds of the 2,058 abductions of girls and women, as well as about three-quarters 
of all cases of sexual slavery in the Sierra Leone conflict (Ben-Ari and Harsch 
2005). In Cote d'lvoire, almost a third of girls reported having been forced or 
coerced into sexual relations during or after the conflict, according to a 2003 study 
by the United Nations Population Fund. Women were especially vulnerable at 
roadblocks, which were a constant presence throughout the conflict (McGovern 
2011; Croke and Rees Smith 2013). In Liberia, it is estimated that 40 percent of 
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the population — men, women, girls, and boys — were affected by sexual violence 
during the 14-year conflict there (Refugees International 2004). In Guinea-Bissau, 
Senegalese soldiers perpetrated acts of sexual violence against women at military 
checkpoints and barracks, according to Amnesty International (1998, 1999). Some 
women joined the rebel forces in an attempt to defend themselves from violence; 
others were abducted and forced to carry out armed operations (Ben-Ari and 
Harsch2005). 

The social stigma of rape has caused women to be marginalized and shunned 
by their own families, husbands, and communities (Ben-Ari and Harsch 2005). 
Domestic violence has also increased in the wake of conflict and violence (after 
the postelection crisis in Cote d'lvoire, for instance). The phenomenon is 
ascribed to a breakdown in social norms and structures that is typical of post- 
conflict settings (Croke and Rees Smith 2013). 

Youth have historically been agents of political and social change in West 
Africa. They played an important role in independence movements and were 
at the vanguard of the region's democratization movement, as it was students 
who first felt the pinch from cost- cutting as a result of structural adjustment. 
They have participated in regional, ethnic, religious, and civil society strug- 
gles, as they seek greater accommodation, inclusion, equity, justice, and 
accountability from the state (Ikelegbe and Garuba 201 1 ). However, the exclu- 
sivity of the poUtical arena, and the unwillingness of elites to create space and 
an outlet for energetic youth and their civic concerns, has at times escalated 
these struggles into violence. Violence with youth involvement in Nigeria after 
the 201 1 elections began with the death of President Umaru Musa YarAdua. 
Youth have also been instrumentalized in political violence, as in parts of 
Nigeria, and there is evidence that powerful politicians have at times estab- 
lished youth militias to shore up their positions (Cambpell 2014). 

Under these circumstances, youth have been viewed as the preferred demo- 
graphic for enlistment as political foot soldiers, sometimes in return for 
payment and proximity to power, as in Guinea and Nigeria. An urban under- 
class has fed protests and violence in the regions urban centers, contributed to 
criminal activities, and been available for diverse kinds of mobilization 
(Ikelegbe and Garuba 201 1). In some instances, the formation of militant party 
youth wings is explicit; in other cases, the link to the party is less apparent. 
Attempts by Sani Abacha to mobilize youth in a visible demonstration of 
support for his regime through the 1998 "two million man march" in Nigeria 
backfired, instead helping radicalize a generation after youth realized the 
discrepancy between the wealth in Abuja and the crushing poverty of the 
oil-producing communities in the Niger Delta (Gavin 2008). This realization 
empowered them to establish their own pressure groups and armed militias 
instead of relying on local chiefs and elites to negotiate with the government 
and oil companies on behalf of communities (Gavin 2008). 
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Unemployment and Conflict: Complex Interlinkages 

In light of the region's recent past, debate surrounding the youth bulge in 
West Africa has reflected "more alarm than constructive engagement" 
(Sommers 2007). The rapid increase in the number of youth has frequently 
been presented as a threat to regional stability and security, based on the 
assumption of a linear relationship between a large youth cohort and high 
levels of unemployment and underemployment on the one hand and the 
incidence of conflict and violence on the other. Although West Africa's demo- 
graphics can represent an opportunity for increased productivity and eco- 
nomic growth — enabled by a large, young, and healthy workforce and a 
relatively small dependent population — the tendency has been to view it as a 
ticking time bomb. 

In fact, although youth unemployment may be a factor of violence, it is 
rarely a main or direct cause. The direct causal link between youth employ- 
ment and violence has been debunked (Cramer 2010). The relationship 
between unemployment and violence is multifaceted and complex (Walton 
2010). A focus on unemployment is problematic in that it treats youth as an 
undifferentiated mass, overlooking the fact that very few young people are 
unemployed in the sense that they are doing nothing (Fortune, Ismail, and 
Stephen 2014). It also assumes that the mismatch between employment aspira- 
tions and reality is a catalyst for youth violence. Finally, and critically, the focus 
on unemployment obscures the nuances of the social, economic, and security 
dynamics beyond unemployment and frustration that can coalesce to trigger 
youth-led violence. The evidence points to an intricate and diverse web of 
factors that lead young people to engage in violence, with a "complex transmis- 
sion mechanism" connecting economic marginalization to engagement in 
violence (Batmanglich and Enria 2014). 

The "panic" narrative, which situates young urban men as the problem and 
emphasizes formal sector development as the solution (Van der Geest 2010) has 
produced prescriptive pohcy responses and failed to reach a nuanced under- 
standing of the diverse realities of different groups of young people. It risks 
fueling intergenerational misunderstandings and tensions by positioning 
youth as a destabilizing factor. Furthermore, it downplays the importance of the 
informal sector in creating livelihoods and spurring development and progress 
in West Africa (Sommers 2007). 

West African youth have demonstrated their creativity, dynamism, and 
resourcefulness in the face of limited opportunities by seeking out livehhood 
activities in the informal sector (Fortune, Ismail, and Stephen 2014). Artisanal 
mining is gaining momentum and evolving as an industry, as increasing 
numbers of young people engage in it. Many young men find employment 
driving motorcycle taxis. Street trading is a survivalist entrepreneurial activ- 
ity, and hairdressing and barbering represent effective coping strategies. 
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Drug trafficking is another common livelihood activity that enables young 
people to achieve wealth and social status, despite being associated with a range 
of significant negative social dynamics (see chapter 2). 

Formal employment in Africa accounts for only about 16 percent of total 
jobs; about a third of 15- to 24-year-olds in Cote d'lvoire, Ghana, Mali, and 
Nigeria participate in the formal labor force (Hervish and Clifton 2012). The 
remainder, categorized as "unemployed" according to official figures, work on 
small-scale family farms (63 percent) or in the informal economy (22 percent) 
(Van Gyampo and Obeng-Odoom 2013). 

Across the continent, the informal sector is expanding. It accounts for 
40-75 percent of gross domestic product (GDP) and employs 50-80 percent 
of the workforce across various countries (Jutting and de Laiglesia 2009). 
It accounts for about 60 percent of all urban jobs and was responsible for 
90 percent of all new jobs created during the 1990s (Brown and Lyons 2010; 
Charmes 2012). In rural areas, the agricultural sector absorbs many young 
people as informal farm laborers. Nonfarm informal activities are also on the 
rise (Van der Geest 2010). 

The rhetoric of governments and some development agencies stiU places too 
much emphasis on formal job creation. They think of a "job" solely as "a skilled 
position that provides a sustained and sufficient source of income for a family 
and lends status to individual and family" (Fortune, Ismail, and Stephen 2014). 
According to this definition, a job is characterized by a contract, a regular salary, 
social security and income tax, and perhaps benefits, which provide a level of 
security not found in more informal income-generating activities. 

As a result of this narrative, people working in the informal economy often 
describe themselves as unemployed and experience a sense of failure that is 
rooted in the mismatch between employment aspirations and reality (Fortune, 
Ismail, and Stephen 2014). Evidence from Ghana identifies an additional source 
of frustration for unemployed and underemployed youth: the challenges they 
face when they do attempt to secure formal employment, such as a lack of 
relevant work experience and training for the demands of the labor market or 
the resources and support to pursue entrepreneurial activities. 

Although governments across the region have adopted the rhetoric of 
youth empowerment and employment, their actions have failed to inspire the 
confidence of the youth (Fortune, Ismail, and Stephen 2014). More than two- 
thirds of people between the ages of 15 and 29 in Cote dTvoire, Ghana, Mali, 
and Nigeria indicate limited confidence in their government's ability to create 
jobs, with rural youth in Cote dTvoire and Mali particularly disappointed, 
according to Afrobarometer surveys. These figures reflect an urban bias in 
employment creation initiatives. The sense of broad-based disillusionment 
among youth regarding government inaction is reinforced by government 
performance, in particular regarding job creation policies (Fortune, Ismail, 
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and Stephen 2014). Thousands of urban youth — mostly frustrated and 
unemployed excombatants — rioted in Liberia in 2004 following the end of 
the civil war. Their response reflected the fact that approaches to youth 
employment focus on the formal sector, despite the fact that youth increas- 
ingly look toward the informal sector for livelihood opportunities (Fraser 
and Hilker 2009). 

Investment in the education sector has not been matched to the demands of 
the economy and labor markets. At the same time, these investments have helped 
create expectations of greater economic opportunities (UNECA 2011; Hervish 
and Clifton 2012; Esson 2013). In Ghana, for instance, education is thought to 
be the dominant channel by which a good life and improved prospects can be 
attained (Langevang 2008; Esson 2013). However, expectations that education 
will lead to a formal sector job are increasingly falling short, creating a surplus 
of graduates. Some young Ghanaians in rural areas have dropped out of school 
and moved to urban centers in search of opportunities (Esson 2013), rejecting 
education as a prerequisite for a more successful life. 

In Mali, rural-to-urban migration is helping youth achieve their aspirations. 
It is producing a form of youth culture that is constructed around the idea of 
an "urban adventure," often including a foreign adventure. Mali has a long- 
estabUshed tradition that views migration as a rite of passage. In fact, in certain 
regions, young people are not allowed to marry until they have gone abroad 
(IRIN n.d.). The example of young Ghanaians and Malians seeking alternative 
pathways to adulthood reveals the capacity of young people to adapt and adjust 
to their circumstances in new and hybrid ways (Ferguson 1999; Philipps 2013). 
Social networks have also been credited for many of the creative strategies young 
people have developed under challenging circumstances. For example, some 
young men in urban areas have strategically used identity networks of ethnicity, 
tribe, and geography to their advantage (Vigh 2006; Hoffrnan 2011; Philipps 
2013). Doing so helps them build the social networks that can help offset mar- 
ginalization, frustration, anger, disillusionment, exposure to criminal gangs, and 
other risks (Ferguson 1999). Mobile phones and social media increase young 
peoples connectivity and provide a channel for seeking support. 

Recommendations on Youth Inclusion 

West Africa is experiencing rapid growth in its youth populations that is not being 
matched by the creation of sufficient sources of livelihoods. Development actors 
should strive to engage with governments and other stakeholders on how to create 
more employment opportunities while managing expectations among youth 
regarding employment creation in the formal sector The aspirations and demands 
of youth vary. Beyond jobs, they also demand a voice and place in the new institu- 
tions that define the modern state. Political inclusion is critical to channel their 
energy and create space for their expression and dissent. 
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DevelopmenL actors should strive to change the conversation within the 
region by challenging the notion of youth as a homogenous category. More 
research and investigation are needed into how to best support the creation of 
informal sector livelihood opportunities for youth. 

Recommendations to address this driver of conflict and fragility include the 
following: 

• Refocus growth strategies on labor-intensive sectors, and encourage the 
development of the informal sector, the main future source of livelihood 
opportunities for unskilled and low-skilled labor. Further research is needed 
into how public investment can be more labor intensive and the extent to 
which it is possible to encourage the development of small businesses. 

• Increase violence prevention programs, with a focus on gender-based 
violence and social inclusion programs. Social inclusion programs should 
focus on preventing substance abuse and petty crime. These programs are 
particularly important in peri-urban and slum areas, where gang culture is 
taking root. In this context, lessons from Latin America are very valuable. 

• Improve access to and the quality of education, including technical 
training. In particular, ensure that the decline in the quality of education 
experienced in many countries is reversed and that the education system 
is ready to absorb the increase in students as a result of the youth bulge. 
Merely sustaining existing levels of education will require an enormous 
effort by governments; improving the quality and appropriateness of 
education will require massive investments in facilities, school books, and 
other teaching aids. Teaching methods and curricula should account for 
regional variations (in terms of both the level of skills of the labor force and 
regional identities). 

• Improve understanding of the structural issues that constrain young 
peoples' opportunities and potential over the long term. More analysis is 
needed regarding where integration is occurring and which policies and 
programs can have a real impact. Such analysis is essential, especially where 
tensions are high. 



Migration: A Subregion on the Move 

Tensions surrounding migratory flows through West Africa — including 
discriminatory notions of citizenship and "foreigner," political and social 
marginalization, and competition over land, resources, and employment — have 
contributed to violence and conflict across the subregion. Regional migration 
represents both an important coping mechanism for many poor households 
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and a valuable economic use of human capital. However, as a result of unclear 
property rights, political manipulation, and weak mechanisms for integration, 
migrants have frequently found themselves at the center of violent confronta- 
tion. Contestations over land, power, and resources have triggered violence in 
Nigeria's Middle Belt region between indigenous communities and the Hausa- 
Fulani people (ICG 2012). In Cote d'lvoire, conflict has stemmed from an 
influx of migrants, as the indigenous Guere and migrant Diola communities 
clashed over land ownership in the west of the country (ICG 2014). Liberia 
saw tensions as returning refugees attempting to reclaim land came into 
conflict with excombatants in the northeastern city of Ganta who claimed 
customary rights over the land or demanded it as a reward for their war efforts 
(Rincon 2010, 2013). 

Another source of potential instability is West Africa's rapid urbanization 
and the influx of migrants to urban centers. The expansion of informal 
settlements populated by unemployed youth and marginalized populations 
intensifies perceptions of inequality and unfairness, increasing the risk of 
violent crime, gang activity, and trafficking (Commins 201 1). 

Migrant Groups in West Africa 

West Africa has served as an arena for intercrossing migratory routes for 
centuries. These population patterns can be traced back to the subregion's 
long history of nomadism and rich sociocultural connections that transcend 
borders. Historically, trade has played an important role in shaping 
West African migration patterns, with traders from the north moving goods 
and products to the south and the coast. 

Before colonialism, local chiefs relied on migrants to cultivate their land. 
Forced labor practices during the colonial period saw the wholesale transfer of 
people across the region. Individuals and families were pushed from Burkina 
Faso, Guinea, Mali, Niger, and the Sahel to the cocoa and coffee plantations of 
Ghana and the forestry industries of Cote d'lvoire, leaving generations to build 
their livelihoods as "outsiders" far from home. 

Migration continues to be at the core of regional integration and economic 
development in West Africa. It also represents a coping mechanism, as demon- 
strated by the pastoralists inhabiting the harsh climes of the Sahel and the 
seasonal exodus of young men from Guinea and Mali to the groundnut 
production regions of The Gambia and Senegal. 

West Africa boasts one of the most mobile populations in the world. 
Intraregional migrants constitute about 7.5 million people, or 3 percent of the 
total population (lOM 2014). Migration is predominantly intraregional 
(map 3. 1). The level of migration is much higher than official figures, which do 
not capture undocumented migrants, internally displaced persons, internal 
rural migrants, and pastoralists. 
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Map 3.1 Intraregional Migration within the Economic Community of West African 
States (ECOWAS) 




Source: Maze 2014. 

The majority of migrants in West Africa are economic migrants; 70 percent 
of the movements in the subregion are linked to employment (lOM n.d.). 
Economic and labor migrants have historically been associated with the short- 
term migration of young single men journeying from the north or from the 
inland regions of Burkina Faso, Mali, and Niger toward the resource-rich coastal 
countries of Cote d'lvoire and Nigeria. Traditionally, they then returned home 
to cultivate cotton and grain during the Sahelian rainy season (Konseiga 2005). 

Mobihty patterns have changed in the wake of high levels of unemployment 
(in particular among youth), increased levels of education, population growth, 
land scarcity, chmate change, natural resource depletion, declining real incomes, 
and public sector cutbacks in response to structural adjustment programs 
(in Guinea, Nigeria, Senegal, Sierra Leone, and Togo, for example). In addition, 
advances in technology and remittance mechanisms enable migrants to explore 
longer-term migration opportunities farther from home while retaining stron- 
ger economic, social, and political ties (Shimeles 2010). 

Many countries that traditionally sent or received people now contain 
mixes of immigrants, emigrants, or transiting migrants (Adepoju 2006), with 
remigration common. Families sponsor adult male members to go to cities to 
secure stable salaried jobs as an important alternative source of income. 
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Greater access to education has helped draw more women into migration 
streams, as seen in the case of Ghanaian women traveling to Cote d'lvoire, 
Nigeria, and Togo (Cotula, Toulmin, and Hesse 2004). Economic migrants 
have come into conflict with indigenous populations in countries such as Cote 
d'lvoire, Liberia, and Nigeria over ownership of assets, in particular land, as 
well as competition for jobs. 

Pastoralists constitute another category of migrants that has frequently 
been caught up in conflict. Nomadic pastoralists rely on movement to cope 
with seasonal and climatic variations in West Africa's arid, semi-arid, and 
subhumid regions. They constitute a small portion of West Africa's livestock 
keepers and are randomly mobile depending on the rainfall (De Haan and 
others 2014). Transhumance pastorahsts move seasonally between the rainy 
and dry seasons. In the Sahel, they represent a minority of the West African 
population, but they supply the bulk of livestock for domestic meat markets, 
contributing up to 10-15 percent of GDP in Burkina Faso, Mali, Niger, and 
Senegal (OECD-SWAC 2006). 

Migrant pastoralists face a number of challenges, including very high 
poverty rates, instability, and insecurity of tenure. Despite their critical role 
in global food security, and their capacity to produce on land otherwise 
unsuitable for agriculture, pastoral communities in West Africa, including the 
Fulani, Tuareg, and the Moors, are in a persistent state of crisis (De Haan and 
others 2014). 

Low-intensity conflicts between pastoralists and farmers, as well as among 
different pastoraUst groups, have a long history that is becoming more intense 
in countries such as Burkina Faso, Ghana, Guinea, Mali, Mauritania, Niger, 
Nigeria, and Senegal (De Haan and others 2014). Although pastoral herders and 
farmers depend on mutually beneficial land and livestock arrangements and 
trading, competition over resources, encroachment of farms and projects on 
grazing lands and pastoral corridors, and tensions related to crop damage often 
lead to violence. Confrontations are particularly likely when coupled with politi- 
cal and social marginalization; the spillover from regional ethnic, religious, and 
political tensions; and the intensification of traditional cattle rustling practices 
because of the influx of weapons. For example, migrant Fulani herdsmen from 
neighboring countries have migrated to Ghana in search of grazing pasture, in 
the process destroying property in various villages there (Aning and Atta- 
Asamoah 2011). In northeastern Nigeria, competition between Fulani herds- 
men and farmers over land use has spilled over into violence (BeUo Tukur 2005). 
Challenges such as desertification, scarcity of resources, and other environmental 
issues have exacerbated this dynamic, as higher population growth means that 
the pastoral economy struggles to provide decent livelihoods to increasing num- 
bers of people. As a result, pastoralists have sufl^ered significant losses in live- 
stock, plunging them deeper into poverty. 
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The vulnerability of pastoralists is exacerbated by their decreasing ability to 
supplement diminishing income from livestock-keeping activities, which has 
made illicit activities more attractive (De Haan and others 2014). In Mali, 
Tuareg perceptions of economic exclusion and marginalization by a state that 
favored sedentary populations over nomadic ones fed into grievances and 
helped trigger rebellions and conflict (World Bank 2013). 

Conflict between herders and agriculturalists, and between various groups 
of pastoralists, is the most common form of land-based conflict in West Africa. 
Initiatives have been designed to prevent clashes between farmers and herders; 
in Mali, for example, a community radio station broadcasts customary tenure 
rules and harvesting times. These tensions can stoke deeper resentments and 
even escalate into large-scale conflicts, such as the war between Mauritania 
and Senegal. 

Refugees and internally displaced persons make up a third critical set of 
migrants in West Africa. Forced displacement has been a consequence 
of regional conflict and violence, ranging from devastating civil wars, primarily 
in the Mano River Basin,' to simmering and sporadic low-intensity conflicts 
in Ghana, Nigeria, and Senegal, which are otherwise stable. Currently, 
Cote dTvoire and Mali have the highest number of internally displaced persons, 
but every country in the region except Cabo Verde is simultaneously hosting 
and producing refugees to varying degrees. Across West Africa, more than 
120,000 displaced persons have returned, most of them to Cote dTvoire, Liberia, 
and Sierra Leone (lOM 2014). West Africa has also been a transit and staging 
post for refugees from northern Cameroon, the Central African Republic, 
Chad, Libya, and western Sudan. 

The influx of refugees can strain host communities, as the flow of refugees 
from northern Mali into Mauritania has done. Communities already affected by 
the slowdown in cross-border trade and remittances and the disruption of 
seasonal pastoral migrations as a result of the conflict are dealt a further blow 
by the additional demands placed on land and water resources by the arrival of 
refugees, particularly where their numbers exceed those of the host community 
(Oxfam2013). 

One of the biggest factors impeding the return and reintegration of displaced 
populations is the uncertainty and insecurity stemming from land ownership. 
This problem is highlighted by the examples of the Guere people in Cote 
dTvoire, who returned following the electoral crisis of 2010- 1 1 to find their land 
occupied by northerners, including Burkinabes, some of whom had been 
expelled from the same land years earlier or who had purchased the land from 
other Guere. In some cases, the land was considered to have been rightfully 
purchased, but the sale was conducted by individuals who did not have the 
authority to sell it. Land disputes and occupation or dispossession continue to 
be among the major reasons why many Guere are unable or unwilling to return. 
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In Sierra Leone, too, the process of reclaiming property has been so fraught with 
difficulties that it has threatened to obstruct the postwar recovery. Land disputes 
in Liberia, particularly in Lofa and Nimba counties, have played out between 
returnees from the Mandingo community and former combatants from the 
Gio community (NRC 2012). 

Women are disproportionately affected by conflict-related displacement, 
which further erodes their land tenure security under customary systems. 
Property disputes make unmarried women and widows particularly suscep- 
tible to the loss of their land. Women with ongoing land disputes are more 
likely than men to be denied access to their land, although they report the 
same level of violence or risk associated with land disputes as do men. 
Displacement also causes women to lose the protection and support of their 
communities and families while depriving them of the necessary documenta- 
tion for land claims and physically removing them from their communities, 
where procedures for the recognition of customary rights are conducted 
(Croke and Rees Smith 2013). 

Impact of Migration on Regional Stability 

The benefits of migration include the provision of employment for about half of 
the subregion's economically active population, the generation of income 
through remittances, and the contribution of pastoral livestock to agricultural 
GDR The boom of the cocoa and coffee industries in the Gulf of Guinea has 
been closely linked to the presence of migrant farmers and laborers there. For 
destination countries, migration helps maintain the stable labor market 
conditions that are conducive to economic growth. Migration positively affects 
the economy of origin through the flow of remittances and, in some cases, the 
transfer of skills and knowledge. In Senegal, where 30-50 percent of active men 
are absent from their villages, remittances are estimated to account for 
30-70 percent of household budgets (Cotula and Toulmin 2004). 

ECOWAS's Protocol on Free Movement of Persons and the Right of 
Residence and Establishment, ratified by member-states in 1980, grants 
migrants equal rights and protections as national citizens and safeguards 
them from "collective and arbitrary expulsion" (Addy 2005). Despite such 
measures, countries have sporadically moved to expel member-state citizens 
and restrict their access to certain economic activities. Nigeria expelled about 
a million irregular migrants, mostly from Ghana, in 1 983 and 1 985 in response 
to deteriorating economic conditions and rising unemployment (Adepoju 
2005, 2006). Senegal expelled Moorish traders in 1989, following a border 
dispute with Mauritania. Cote dTvoire excluded its Burkinabe population 
from land rights in the 1990s. 

Among the obstacles to upholding agreements regarding the treatment and 
protection of migrants is the difficulty of enforcing policies and sanctions 
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against nonconforming states. Other hurdles include inadequate administrative 
and institutional capacity for effective migration policies and management, 
poor linkages between migration and development processes, lack of protec- 
tions for migrant workers, and faltering political support (Robert 2004). The 
scarcity of formal documentation (such as identity cards or national passports) 
among West Africa's populations, in particular in rural areas, adds complexity 
to the precarious situation faced by migrants, which is compounded by corrup- 
tion, poverty, and illiteracy (Adepoju, Boulton, and Levin n.d.). 

Attempts have been made to regulate cross-border transhumance in the 
region. In 1998, ECOWAS agreed on a regional framework that defines the 
conditions for moving livestock, caring for animals, and hosting transhumant 
cattle (Abdoul 201 1). Host country legislation must protect the rights of non- 
resident mobile herders, and herders must abide by the laws of the host country 
governing forests, wildlife, water points, and pastures (African Union 2013). 
Despite the framework, obstacles remain and conflicts continue over the move- 
ment of herds in the region. Red tape hinders cattle migration, and reports 
frequently emerge of major incidents in pastoral areas, sometimes including 
violence, caused by failure to comply with national and regional regulations, 
damage to fields and harvests, grazing in protected areas, and loss of animals 
(OECD-SWAC 2007). 

Migration, Land Tenure, and Conflict 

Grievances that sit at the intersection of migration and land tenure fuel many 
conflicts in West Africa. Conflicts in Cote d'lvoire, Ghana, Mauritania, and 
Nigeria are in some way connected to migrants and to access to land. Historically, 
land chiefs relied on migrants to cultivate their lands and populate their villages 
as a way to shore up their political and economic power (Cotula, Toulmin, and 
Hesse 2004). In return for access to land through tenancies or tutorships, 
migrants were required to comply with local traditions and customs, abstain 
from political affairs, and offer respects to the landlord's family through regular 
gifts (Zongo 2010). Despite farming the land for generations, migrants could 
never assume fuU rights. They therefore depended on their patrons. 

This traditional relationship between landholders and migrants has come 
under pressure from conflicting tenure systems, divergent interpretations over 
monetary transactions, sociogenerational change, and land scarcity. The 
descendants of migrants question the nature of transactions made by their 
ancestors, and the descendants of indigenous communities question the 
arrangements agreed to by their elders, calling on migrants to pay higher rates 
and make cash payments to avoid eviction. This tension has been observed 
across the region, on cocoa and plantation crop areas of southern Ghana and 
Cote d'lvoire, irrigated plots in northern Nigeria and Senegal, areas of large 
in-migration in southwest Burkina Faso, and high-density and peri-urban 
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zones in southern Benin and southeast Nigeria (IIED 2001). A comphcating 
factor is the exchange of money, which indigenous landholders consider part 
of the lending transaction but migrants may view as conferring irrevocable 
ownership (Cotula, Toulmin, and Hesse 2004; Zongo 2010). 

Along with population growth, sales of land outside the lineage have caused 
the fragmentation of large domestic landholding units into smaller family units, 
creating land shortages (IIED 2001). Landholders sharecrop or lease land 
belonging to immediate kin and further subdivide it out of economic necessity or 
the desire for personal profit, potentially triggering disputes, given the principle 
of inalienable rights to land. Migrants and women are among the most vulnerable 
to landlessness, as the Sahelian economic strategy of alternating out-migration 
with returning to farm the land is made possible only by virtue of membership in 
landholding communities and guaranteed access to land upon return (IIED 
1999). The subdivision of holdings renders farming out-migrants vulnerable to 
losing land rights during their absence because of unauthorized sales or the 
inability to contest encroachment and competing claims (Maze 2014). 

Rising land values are a key repercussion of land scarcity. When land was 
abundant and local landholders needed migrants to farm it, they negotiated 
mutually beneficial arrangements, including the outright sale of land, leasing 
and rental arrangements, sharecropping, and wage labor contracts (Maze 2014). 
In the Gulf of Guinea, much of the coastal forest is farmed under a mix of 
arrangements. With growing populations and less land available, migrants' 
negotiating powers have been greatly reduced. Moreover, landholders are 
increasingly aware of the value of their land, leading them to try and renegotiate 
the arrangements. Questions regarding the legitimacy of migrant farmers' land 
claims under the complex mixed systems complicate such efforts (IIED 1999). 

Urbanization, Youth Violence, and Gangs 

The population of West Africa was 320 million in 2010 — 10 times what it was 
four decades earlier — and is expected to reach about 500 million by 2030 
(Bossard 2009). Half of the population is urban, and the figure is expected to 
rise to 60 percent by 2030, with Nigeria and the coastal countries along the Gulf 
of Guinea seeing the bulk of the influx. The capital cities of the SaheUan coun- 
tries are also expected to double in size in the near future, with about 40 percent 
of the population living in towns of 5,000 or more by 2020 and 15-20 percent 
of Francophone Sahelians living outside their countries of origin. 

The rapid rate of population growth over the past 30 years, along with the 
growth of urban centers, has implications for both in- and out-migration coun- 
tries (Shimeles 2010). They include increased pressure on pubUc services, land 
scarcity, reduced sizes of landholdings, disputes over migrant rights in land and 
property ownership, increased dependence on remittances, rising land values, 
and targeting of foreigners. 
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The growth of urban centers and cities is likely to be accompanied by the 
intensification of peri-urban issues (Maze 2014). The increase in land values will 
boost incentives to seU plots of customary land, which could negatively affect 
extended families and descendants. Governments might expropriate tracts of 
rural land for urban development, with inadequate compensation, taking from 
villagers and their descendants land they had farmed under customary 
arrangements. 

The risks of urban-to-rural migration by landless but educated youth, which 
surges during periods of economic downturn and high unemployment, could 
place further stress on the land tenure system (Maze 2014). This phenomenon 
occurred in Cote dTvoire during the downturn of the 1990s, when youth 
returned to their communities to gain or rebuild a land-based livelihood and 
discovered that they no longer held rights or had access to family holdings. The 
marginaUzation of youth from land was a major grievance fueling the conflicts 
in Liberia and Sierra Leone, where the civil war that ravaged the country 
between 1991 and 2002 is often referred to as the "revolt of the youth" (BeaU and 
Piron 2005). 

The "combustible mix" of idle young men populating urban centers 
throughout West Africa — where crime, lawlessness, and insecurity overlap 
with socioeconomic grievances — can create a ready pool for recruitment into 
gangs, trafficking networks, and transnational organized crime syndicates, and 
it can contribute to political instability. Cities across the continent are growing 
by an estimated 15-18 million people a year. Cities — in which more than 
40 percent of Africans under the age of 15 now live — have become "densely 
concentrated centers of unemployed young men" (Commins 201 1, 1). 

The high population densities of urban areas, which contain a mix of all the 
major ethnic groups in society and represent the site of competition for political 
power and resources, facilitates political mobilization, which could contribute to 
electoral violence (Commins 2011). In Conakry, Guinea, gangs of disenfran- 
chised, unemployed young men have coalesced in urban areas, where they are 
available for hire for "demonstrating, campaigning, and acts of vandalism" 
(Philipps and Grovogui 2010, 4). Their presence increases the risk of poUtical 
instability both before and after elections, because criminal gangs are often 
instrumentaUzed for "politically motivated acts of severe violence" (Philipps and 
Grovogui 2010, 5). 

Some cities that have grown rapidly have experienced far less violence than 
others. They include Bamako, Lagos, Niamey, and Nouakchott. Although it is 
"slum-ridden" and "largely impoverished" (Kaplan 2014), Lagos — with its pop- 
ulation of 2 1 million, which is expected to reach 40 million by midcentury — has 
seen a steady improvement in governance over the last decade and a "signifi- 
cant" (Filani 2012, 38) reduction in crime, as a result of greater accountabiUty 
following the devolution of power from the national government to the cities 
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(Kaplan 2014). However, the rise of urban violence and criminality remains a 
major risk for the region in view of the rapid expansion of cities, requiring far 
more attention from poUcy makers. 

Climate Change Risks 

Projections indicate that global warming will affect Africa more intensively than 
much of the rest of the world, with temperatures rising 3°C-4°C. The Sahel is 
likely to face increased desertification and dryness and consequent complexities 
surrounding water, irrigation projects, and dams. 

The region's surface water resources, concentrated primarily in Niger, Lake 
Chad, Senegal, The Gambia, and the Volta River,^ have seen their stream 
flows decrease since the 1970s.-^ Along with climatic issues, wider population 
distribution and growth are contributing to the depletion. Efforts to stem the 
decline through dams, irrigation, and hydroelectric projects have contributed 
to rising tensions over shared river basins and questions over access and 
ownership over resources (Maze 2014). 

The extreme ecological diversity of West Africa means that the effects of 
climate change will vary across the region. Growing desertification will be 
accompanied by increased rainfall along the Sahelian-humid zone lines, which 
will make more agricultural space available. By 2080, the continent as a whole 
stands to experience a significant expansion of potential agricultural land area, 
much of it in the Sahel (Bossard 2009). Although this development will increase 
food security, it means further encroachments of agricultural settlements onto 
pastoral land, as well as the broader infiltration of livestock diseases such as 
tsetse and new areas of insect pest distribution. 

Given their long history of coping with drylands and droughts, pastoral- 
ists will be less affected by reduced rainfall and more affected by factors that 
constrain their mobility, such as land scarcity, tenure insecurity, agricultural 
and agri-business encroachment, and environmental degradation. Climate 
change poses a particular threat to marginalized groups in West Africa, 
including women, because of their inability to adapt to extreme change and 
their gender roles (Alaga 201 1). It represents a significant threat to the social, 
cultural, economic, and physical well-being of women who retain their 
economic and social standing in society by dint of their participation in the 
agricultural sector (Jallah-Scott 2013). Although women constitute an 
estimated 70 percent of the agricultural labor force in West Africa, traditional 
biases are expected to continue to favor men in the ownership of fertile land 
as climate change escalates the degradation of land, increasing the social and 
economic vulnerability of women. 

Environmental changes are likely to reinforce tensions across the region. 
Population growth and pressure on natural resources will continue to intensify 
competition between migrants and indigenes over access to arable land. 
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water resources, and pasture. Meanwhile, nomadic pastoralists are likely to 
continue to search out resources farther south, which will put pressure on 
coastal regions, as the advance of desertification in some areas of West Africa 
boosts the incentive for migration as a coping mechanism (Aning and 
Atta-Asamoah 2011). 

Recommendations on Migration 

Migration is a critical issue across the subregion because it can both create stress 
and facilitate resilience, particularly for youth. Despite the importance of the 
issue, it has received less attention in West Africa than it has in other parts of 
the world. 

Development actors can play a role by assisting governments as they design 
policies on migration and citizenship with a view to unleashing the potential 
of migration for economic growth. More research and investigation are 
needed into migration in West Africa and how to develop policies that can 
integrate migrants. 

Recommendations to address this driver of conflict and fragility include the 
following: 

• Donors and development agencies need to scale up advice and technical sup- 
port to countries as they seek to clarify citizenship issues, lending archival 
support, computerizing documentation, and helping ensure the security of 
archives, for example. There is an urgent need to improve registration and 
issuance of birth certificates across all countries in the region. 

• Help improve countries' ability to issue legal documents to citizens, especially 
in remote subregions. Countries also need to clarify the legal status of 
migrants who do not possess identity documentation. 

• Support the integration of land and migration issues into climate change adap- 
tion. Doing so calls for regional vulnerability screenings, mitigation schemes, and 
support for the resettlement of populations affected by climate change. 

• Support the return of populations displaced by conflicts once it is safe for 
them to return. Many forcibly displaced populations are still living in camps 
or with hosts within communities because of past conflicts and displacement 
during the Mali and Nigeria conflicts. In addition to causing human suffer- 
ing, protracted displacement is a source of further instability and conflict. 

Notes 

1. Major wars and civil strife in West Africa include Liberia (1989-96 and 1999-2003); 
Guinea-Bissau (1998); Sierra Leone (1991-2002); Cote d'lvoire (2002 and 2010); 
and, to a lesser extent, Togo (2008). 
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2. The major valleys of the Senegal and Niger rivers are still underutilized as irrigated 
farmland (Bossard 2009). 

3. According to the OECD, "The Niger River's (Onitsha) stream flow fell by 30 percent 
between 1971 and 1989; those of the Senegal and Gambia Rivers fell by almost 
60 percent" (Bossard 2009, 258). 
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Chapter 4 



Redressing Regional Imbalances 
and Distributing Mineral Resource 
Revenues More Equitably 

Inequalities between regions and the exclusion of parts of the population are 
recurring drivers of conflict in West Africa. Both phenomena reflect deep-rooted 
factors. Awareness of these imbalances and deliberate policies to mitigate their 
negative effects are the most effective ways to decrease their salience as drivers 
of conflict. 

The unequal distribution of revenues from mineral resources also contrib- 
utes to fragility across the subregion. Greater awareness of the perceptions or 
reality of inequitable distribution and efforts to offset the problem and enhance 
transparency and governance are critical to managing the risk of instability. 

The Time Bomb of Regional Imbalances 

Wide inequalities between regions and the exclusion and marginalization of 
segments of the population have triggered both large-scale and low-level 
violence and conflict in West Africa in recent decades. Perceptions of inequaUty 
have increased the tendency to rebel against the central government, as 
witnessed in the 2012 Tuareg-led rebellion against the seat of power in Bamako 
in Mali, the 2007 rebellion in Niger, the much less violent Casamance uprising 
in Senegal that has been ongoing since 1982, and land clashes between the 
Nanumbas and the Konkombas in northern Ghana. The rise of violent ethno- 
nationalism in Cote dTvoire also reflected perceptions of inequality and 
exclusion (Olonisakin 2008). 

Horizontal Inequalities and the Risk of Conflict 

The existence of severe inequalities between culturally formed groups are 
known as horizontal inequalities. Where cultural differences coincide and align 
with economic and pohtical differences between groups and are not addressed 
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or counterbalanced by political accommodation, they can significantly raise the 
risk of conflict (Stewart 2010). 

Patterns of marginalization and exclusion have been a key cause of conflict 
and violence in West Africa and a source of perceived injustice (Stewart 2008; 
Cederman, Weidmann, and Gleditsch 201 1; Cederman, Gleditsch, and Buhaug 
2013), not least because the countries of the subregion are ethnically, religiously, 
culturally, and regionally heterogeneous. The overlap between regional and 
sociocultural characteristics in many groups in West Africa has led to signifi- 
cant geographical schisms within countries. In Cote d'lvoire. The Gambia, 
Guinea, Liberia, Nigeria, and Sierra Leone, these schisms have been between 
the coastal regions and inland/northern areas. In Burkina Faso, Mali, and Niger, 
they have been between the north and the south. Horizontal inequalities also 
underscored the civil war in Liberia, where a major source of tension was the 
cultural differences and inequality between indigenous groups and the Krio 
(emancipated slaves and their descendants). Economic and political marginal- 
ization also contributed to ethnic violence in Guinea and Togo and worsened 
stratification in Mauritania. 

Although there is strong overlap between region, ethnicity, and at times 
religion across West Africa, regional inequalities are not necessarily more relevant 
to political events, including conflict, than ethnic inequalities. Indeed, it is argued 
that group mobilization occurs primarily along ethnic Unes or based on a coali- 
tion of identities. In some countries (such as Cote dTvoire and Nigeria), religious 
differences reinforce ethno- regional differences (Langer and Stewart 2014). 

Identities are shifting and mutable. They depend on historical experience, 
group leadership, and context, with the salience of particular identities with 
regard to conflict often changing over time (Langer and Stewart 2014). In 
Nigeria's Middle Belt region, for instance, settlers and indigenes have fought 
over land, citizenship, identity, and political exclusion since 2001 (ICG 2012). 
These tensions interlock with religious and ethnic dimensions, giving the con- 
flict a mutating aspect (Higazi 2009; Ehrhardt 2012). 

Although horizontal inequalities and regional imbalances raise the risk of 
conflict, they are not automatic triggers. Other factors must be present for 
violent conflict to erupt. The manner in which inequalities are managed can 
decrease their salience as drivers of violence and conflict. 

Despite the significant potential for regional disparities to trigger conflict 
and contribute to poUtical mobilization and violence, few West African govern- 
ments have addressed this source of injustice and grievance. In fact, several 
governments have deliberately excluded sections of the population, exacerbat- 
ing intergroup tensions. A notable exception is Ghana, which has moderated 
the destabilizing effect of the developmental and ethno -regional divide between 
north and south by implementing a range of politically inclusive measures and 
policies. It has made "substantial progress" since 2000 in improving the 
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socioeconomic situation in the north as well as in the south, even though the 
divide is still sizable (Langer and Stewart 2014). Niger has also made great prog- 
ress of late in bridging its internal schisms, having taken important steps to 
address the marginalization of its Tuareg population (Langer and Stewart 20 14). 

The Origins of Regional Disparities 

Within the countries of West Africa, significant socioeconomic disparities 
are evident between north and south and between coastal and inland areas 
(table 4. 1). The coastal regions are generally more fertile than the hinterland, as 
they benefit from abundant and evenly spread rainfall throughout the year. 
Under colonial rule, they were the locus of the cash crops industry; the drier 
savannah country of the interior was relegated largely to subsistence farming. 
Policies adopted under colonial rule capitalized on these natural advantages, 
reinforcing the coastal-interior imbalance, as the French in Cote dTvoire and 
the British in Ghana and Nigeria built their capitals in the south. The regional 
imbalance in Cote dTvoire, which has experienced severe conflict between 
north and south, was negligible until the 1950s, when the French introduced 
cash crops in the south and southeast (Hinderink and Tempelman 1979). 
In Ghana, the socioeconomic divide between north and south was already 
present at independence (Langer and Stewart 2014). In Nigeria, the sharp socio- 
economic north-south divide that developed from the early 1900s persisted and 
even deteriorated throughout the postindependence period. 

The poUcies adopted in the postcolonial period perpetuated these imbal- 
ances, with many countries maintaining the development bias against the 
interior. Leaders and elites capitaUzed on the superior infrastructure, educa- 
tional levels, and markets along the coast, as they built independent states on 
the systems and structures they had inherited. Schools and academic institu- 
tions were also concentrated in the south or along the coast — a further legacy 
of colonialism — which benefited ethnic groups from those regions, such as the 



Table 4.1 Access to Electricity and Education in the North and South of Cote d'lvoire, 
Ghana, Mali, and Nigeria 

(percent of population) 







Access to electricity 




No formal education 


Country 


North 


South 


North-South ratio 


North 


South 


North-South ratio 


Cote d'lvoire 


43 


65 


0.7 


69 


41 


1.7 


Ghana 


31 


66 


0.5 


58 


14 


4.3 


Mali 


12 


20 


0.6 


81 


78 


1.0 


Nigeria 


34 


66 


0.5 


62 


9 


7.2 



Sources: Langer and Stewart 2014, based on data from MSLS 2013 (Cote d'lvoire 2012); Ghana Statistical 
Service 2009 (Ghana 2008); Samake and others 2007 (Mali 2006); and National Population Commission 2008 
(Nigeria 2008). 
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Ewe in the west of Ghana and the Igbo in Nigeria. At independence, Ghana had 
only one secondary school in the north (Roe and others 1992); Nigeria had 
1,305 secondary schools in the south and just 18 in the north (Mustapha 2006). 

The underpopulated Saharan north of the Sahelien countries, such as Mali 
and Niger, also tended to be neglected. This southern bias helped ignite the first 
postindependence conflict in West Africa, the Biafran War (1967-70). Amidst 
fears of political exclusion and the loss of their monopoly over bureaucratic 
offices, the southeastern-based Igbo ethnic group pushed for secession from the 
rest of the country. It also hoped to secure control over some of the oilfields and 
the agricultural base in the south. 

In Nigeria, the risk of conflict prompted the government to redesign the 
constitution and make power more diffuse as a bulwark against significant polit- 
ical inequalities; it also relocated the capital from Lagos to Abuja, in the center 
of the country (Mustapha 2007). The move improved the balance between north 
and south, although regional disparities are still very severe, despite efforts to 
redistribute oil revenues across the country (table 4.2). In Togo, the political 
domination of northerners has counterbalanced economic inequalities between 
north and south (Langer and Stewart 2014). 

The Durability of Horizontal Inequalities 

To address horizontal inequalities and redress regional imbalances, it is some- 
times necessary not just to level the playing field but to give more than propor- 
tionate resources and opportunities to deprived groups. Parental circumstances 
and the diminished social and cultural capital of deprived groups often perpetu- 
ate inequalities across generations. This durability of horizontal inequalities 
makes it important to focus on the economic as well as the social and cultural 
dimensions of inequality. 

Insufficient recognition of and allowance by the government of the distinct 
cultural identity of the Tuareg people in Mali has compounded socioeconomic 



Table 4.2 Access to Electricity and Education in Nigeria, by Ethnicity and Religion, 2008 

(percent of population) 



Ethnicity/religion 


Access to electricity 


No formal education 


Ethnicity 






Yoruba 


75 


10 


Igbo 


70 


5 


Hausa-Fulani 


35 


80 


Religion 






Christian 


58 


10 


Muslim 


41 


66 



Source: Langer and Stewart 2014, based on data from National Population Commission 2008. 
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and political grievances, which have found expression in violent uprisings 
against the government since independence. The flawed implementation of 
decentralization as a means of addressing grievances has contributed to tensions 
(World Bank 2013). The recurrence of conflict has widened development gaps 
and destroyed infrastructure. Although the deprivation of northern groups, 
including the Tuareg, is "not much greater" than that of some groups in the 
south in terms of objective measures, the Tuareg people "perceive themselves as 
being discriminated against in many spheres" (Langer and Stewart 2014, 55). 

The multidimensional nature of horizontal inequalities means that griev- 
ances can occur along a number of dimensions, including political power at 
various levels, socioeconomic status, and cultural status. The greatest potential 
for conflict comes where political inequalities, or exclusion, intersect with 
socioeconomic inequalities, because this confluence heightens the risk of 
group mobilization (Langer 2005; Cederman, Weidmann, and Gleditsch 201 1). 
In Cote dTvoire, for example, the founding president, Felix Houphouet-Boigny, 
ran an inclusive government and promoted national cohesion for decades 
through patronage mechanisms, despite the existence of severe socioeconomic 
inequalities between the north and the south (table 4.3) (Stewart 2010). His 
death, in December 1993, combined with an economic crisis and a ferocious 
succession struggle, helped stoke interethnic and regional tensions. It also 
marked the abandonment of ethno-regional balancing, which contributed 
substantially to the civil war a decade later. 

Like Cote dTvoire, Ghana is marked by major ethnic, social, and 
economic cleavages between its northern and southern regions. Unlike Cote 
dTvoire, however, these differences have not manifested themselves in 
a sense of "Northernness" as the basis of political cohesion, nor has there been 
a "north versus south patterning of political alignments" (Brown 1982, 42). 



Table 4.3 Access to Electricity and Education in Cote d'lvoire, by Ethnicity and Religion, 2013 

(percent of population) 



Ethnicity/religion 


Access to electricity 


No formal education 


Ethnicity 






Northern Mande 


78 


70 


Krou 


70 


23 


Akan 


55 


41 


Voltaic 


54 


64 


Southern Mande 


54 


43 


Religion 






Christians 


36 


33 


Muslims 


27 


66 



Source: Langer and Stewart 2014, based on data from MSLS and others 2013. 
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Confronted by major ethno-regional tensions and mobilization at indepen- 
dence, Ghana's first president, Kwame Nkrumah, moved to promote national 
integration and build a regionally and ethnically inclusive cabinet. Some of his 
efforts were institutionalized, both formally and informally, with the president 
usually hailing from the south or the east and the vice president from the north. 

Significant socioeconomic inequalities between the north and south of 
Ghana, and correspondingly, between northern and southern ethnic groups 
and between Muslims and Christians, have persisted since independence 
(table 4.4). The north-south socioeconomic divide has not escalated into 
a national-level conflict in recent decades largely because of attempts to pro- 
mote political accommodation throughout much of the postcolonial period. 
Measures such as economic redistribution to the deprived northern regions 
and the inclusion of northern elites in key political institutions, as introduced 
by successive Ghanaian regimes, helped reduce the destabilizing potential of 
the north-south cleavage (Langer and Stewart 2014). The example of Ghana 
underscores the importance of recognition and acknowledgment of these 
inequalities, as well as of political accommodation, in building national 
cohesion. 

Recommendations for Addressing Regional Imbalances 

Many West African countries are grappling with the challenge of regional 
imbalances. Development actors must better balance the imperatives of growth 
pole strategies with strategies that address the fact that some regions have 
historically been marginalized, both economically and in terms of service 
provision. More research and investigation needs to be conducted on the impact 
of regional imbalances at all levels and ways in which to address the issues faced 
by lagging regions. 



Table 4.4 Access to Electricity and Education in Ghana, by Ethnicity and Religion, 2009 

(percent of population) 



Ethnicity/religion 


Access to electricity 


No formal education 


Ethnicity 






Akan 


71 


8 


Ewe 


51 


16 


Ga-Dangme 


64 


13 


Mole-DagbanI 


39 


52 


Religion 






Christians 


64 


14 


Muslims 


55 


43 



Source: Langer and Stewart 2014, based on data from Ghana Statistical Service 2009. 
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Recommendations to address this driver of conflict and fragility include the 
following: 

• Provide policy and programmatic support to governments to address 
regional inequalities at the national level as part of a broader agenda of 
inclusive growth and equity. More investment by donors and development 
agencies is needed to support lagging regions, particularly at the periphery. 
These regions' development priorities need to be better integrated into 
national development plans. When lagging regions are close to or overlap 
with border areas, significant effort is needed to support cross-border trade 
and border management. In particular, a balance needs to be struck between 
growth pole strategies that focus on the regions most endowed with natural 
and human resources and strategies that support lagging regions. 

• Provide support to improve the local governance of lagging regions. Most 
lagging regions experience governance problems. In some cases, the problem 
is one of capacity, but frequently it reflects dysfunctions in the modaUties of 
governance in remote regions. Models of local governance (decentralization, 
deconcentration, federalism) are not always adapted as they should be. 
Lagging regions also experience particular challenges in service delivery, in 
particular in ensuring security and justice. Improving local governance and 
the delivery of basic services should therefore be a priority in lagging regions. 

• Support governments in their efforts to systematically monitor and measure 
regional inequalities. Where appropriate, donors and development partners 
should offer technical expertise to monitor group-based inequalities and 
help identify policy implications. Growing subregional inequalities across all 
of Africa is a major source of concern; improved monitoring is essential to 
inform policies. 

• Support a systematic stock-taking of subregional inequalities in West Africa, 
in collaboration with regional organizations, such as the Economic 
Community of West African States (ECOWAS). Encourage the cross-country 
exchange of lessons regarding the management of subregional imbalances. 

Avoiding the "Resource Curse" by Recognizing and 
Addressing Social Grievances 

Competition over natural resources, and tensions fueled by resource revenues, 
have been a critical component of much of the political violence and large-scale 
conflict experienced across West Africa over the past two decades. The subre- 
gion has repeatedly fallen prey to the "resource curse" (of which the propensity 
for conflict is one manifestation) . Illicit trade in diamonds and timber funded 
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and perpetualed Ihe civil wars in Cote d'lvoire, Liberia, and Sierra Leone; 
uprisings and violence have plagued Nigeria's oil-rich Niger Delta; and discov- 
eries of uranium and gold have stoked tensions in Mali and Niger. In various 
conflicts, warring factions have been able to access "lootable" resources 
through artisanal extraction, which has arguably helped fuel and prolong 
"grievance-based" insurgencies.' With the waning of conventional civil wars in 
West Africa, the extractive industries may be stirring political violence and ten- 
sions among local communities and producing subregions. The capture of 
resources from the lucrative extractives economy may also support the illegiti- 
mate enrichment of political eUtes, which in turn generates significant political 
tension and violence. 

Among the 1 1 countries covered in this chapter, the International Monetary 
Fund (IMF) considers 7 to be resource rich (IMF 2012b) (table 4.5). Over the 
past two decades. West Africa experienced a boom in extractive industry invest- 
ment, on the back of soaring commodity prices and heightened resource 
demands from the world's emerging economies. This boom was fueled by vast 
new discoveries of valuable and increasingly accessible resources, such as oil 
and iron ore, across the region. In response, governments adopted new or 
revised existing mining codes to stimulate foreign direct investment in mineral 
extraction (Bridge 2004; Otto and others 2006). 

Unprecedented levels of foreign investment in the extractive industries have 
presented significant economic opportunities for the region. In Ghana, the pro- 
duction value of mining — predominantly gold — grew by 290 percent between 
2000 and 2012 (ICMM 2012, cited in Standing and Hilson 2013). Ghana's expe- 
rience in ensuring transparency provides important lessons to other countries 
(box 4. 1). In Guinea, which possesses an estimated 30 percent of global bauxite 
reserves, mining accounted for about a quarter of GDP and 85 percent of export 
earnings in 2012 (MGI 2013). Based on projected iron ore prices and produc- 
tion growth, the "tier-one" Simandou project is expected to generate revenues 
of more than 130 percent of Guinea's GDP (MGI 2013). The commencement of 
iron ore production has also boosted real GDP growth in Sierra Leone 
(World Bank 2013). Mali has become Africa's third-largest gold producer, with 
71 percent of its 2012 export earnings coming from mining (Smith 2012). Iron 
ore production in Mauritania is expected to rise from 12 million tons in 2012 
to 18 million tons in 2015 (EITI n.d.). The industry accounts for a quarter of its 
$4 billion economy and half of its exports (Manson and Bias 2014). Nigeria 
received 9 1 percent of its export revenues from oil and gas in 20 14 (OPEC n.d.). 

Resource-Related Challenges at the Regional Level 

Experience demonstrates that mismanaging the benefits of extraction can lead 
to tension and conflict. Surges in investment have frequently been accompanied 
by increases in social mobilization and tensions (Maconachie, Srinivasan, 
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BOX 4.1 



Lessons from Ghana on Transparency in Extractives 

Even before 2003, when it joined the Extractive Industry Transparency Initiative (EITI), 
Ghana was on a path toward greater transparency in the sector, as part of the democ- 
ratization process and the emergence of a free media, which took place against the 
backdrop of strong civil society engagement in public affairs (Wilson and Van Alstine 
2014). Ghana has been a pioneer in the implementation of EITI at both the national 
and subnational levels. It was certified as EITI compliant in 2010. 

Civil society organizations in Ghana are playing a greater role in advocating for the 
interests of the public and contributing to the deliberations of parliamentary commit- 
tees charged with oversight in the sector In recent years, several civil society actors 
have developed frameworks for collective engagement with the extractives sector. 
Publish What You Pay — Ghana was launched in 2006, and the Platform on Oil and Gas 
(CSPOG) was established in 2010. Both groups bring together civil society actors and 
academic institutions. 

The international watchdog Revenue Watch Institute ranked Ghana 15th of 58 
countries on resource governance in 2013. Ghana also scored high on the institu- 
tional and legal setting components and quality control. Revenue Watch Institute also 
praised the transparent manner in which Ghana has managed its oil revenue fund, 
in particular its efforts to provide citizens with access to information on inflows and 
outflows of finances into the fund (Ghana News Agency 2014). 



and Menzies 2014). Resource dependency may also expose the subregion to the 
dangers inherent in boom-and-bust commodity cycles, which can put pressure 
on the public finances of resource-dependent countries and deepen and extend 
inequalities, potentially exacerbating horizontal divisions (OECD 2013). 

When the unequal distribution of resource rents intersects with ethnic or 
religious cleavages, the risk of ethnic rebellion or secession can escalate and 
spread (Stewart 2002; 0stby 2008). In Niger, the primary source of resentment 
of the Tuareg rebel group Mouvement des Nigeriens pour la Justice (MNJ) 
stems from the recent expansion of uranium mining in the Air-Talak-Tamesna 
region of the country; the movement has demanded a more equitable share of 
mining revenues (Keenan 2008). Though the Tuareg rebellion in Mah is not 
directly associated with conflict over extractives, there are major concerns that 
events there might reignite tensions in Niger with the French mining company 
Areva (Elischer 2013). 

Porous borders across the region have historically enabled conflict by acting 
as conduits through which armed struggles spiU over into neighboring coun- 
tries. Smugghng and the illicit trade of lootable resources, specifically diamonds. 
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exacerbated the 1991-2002 civil war in Sierra Leone, through the cross-border 
exchange of diamonds for weapons with Charles Taylor of Liberia, which fueled 
and prolonged the conflict. Rebel groups in Cote d'lvoire illegally exploited and 
exported diamonds, gold, and cocoa to finance the conflict between 2002 
and 2012 (UN 2012). 

The illicit transborder flow of resources such as diamonds, timber, and gold is 
very difficult to regulate or contain, even with sanctions or embargoes, because 
powerful private interests often control it. Moreover, such measures can deprive 
the government of potential revenue that could be used to promote development. 
The harmonization of the 3 percent tax on diamond exports in Guinea, Liberia, 
and Sierra Leone marks an attempt to reduce the extent to which rough dia- 
monds can disappear into clandestine trade networks. Where there is even a 
small difference in diamond export taxes between neighboring states, smuggling 
will likely occur into the country where the tax rates are lowest (D4D 2006). 

The discovery in West Africa of some of the richest mineral lodes on the 
continent presents fresh challenges for investors and governments across 
the region. Geological exploration revealed a multiplicity of economically 
exploitable low-value, high-bulk "mineral clusters" (of iron ore and bauxite, 
for example), which attracted the attention of foreign investors (World Bank 
2010). Many of these deposits are located near national borders, underlining the 
need to address transborder social and environmental impacts, particularly in 
light of the regions porous boundary zones and history of conflict.^ An inte- 
grated transboundary approach will be required to manage and monitor the 
impacts and hmit the risk of interstate conflict. 

Another issue is the risk of tensions over the development of shared 
infrastructure for the export of bulk minerals. Governments must balance the 
challenges of infrastructure development with security imperatives and the 
desire to retain control of the benefits of resource extraction and associated 
positive externalities (Maconachie, Srinivasan, and Menzies 2014). 

The stretch of coastline from Gabon to Sierra Leone — an oil-rich area of 
strategic importance — has been identified as a site of potential conflict. The 
Bakassi Peninsula, between Nigeria and Cameroon, has experienced extreme 
tension in the past; the discovery of new offshore hydrocarbon deposits in other 
areas of the Gulf of Guinea threatens to foment tension between neighbors. 
Seventy percent of Africa's oil production comes from the Gulf of Guinea, which 
has been hit by a spate of attacks by maritime pirates, and production is likely 
to continue to rise in light of increasing geostrategic interest in the region 
(UNODC 2013). 

Regional governance bodies have a critical role to play in addressing inter- 
state tensions related to the extractives boom. Both ECOWAS and the West 
African Economic and Monetary Union (WAEMU) have assumed more proac- 
tive roles in mining policy and governance in the region. Initiatives include 
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efforls to harmonize regional mining policy and legal frameworks, such as the 
ECOWAS Directive and the WAEMU Common Mining Code. These policies 
signal an interest in developing and implementing a unified mining code for 
West Africa, which could help mitigate instability across the region. 

Intrastate Contests over the Distribution of Resource Revenues 

The historical tendency of ruling elites to capture resource revenues to fuel 
patronage politics underpins contests over resource revenue distribution 
between national and subnational governments in West Africa. The redistribu- 
tion of resource wealth to subnational levels in resource-rich countries such as 
Ghana and Nigeria remains a challenge, given the intensity of contestations 
between opposing groups over natural resource wealth (Maconachie, 
Srinivasan, and Menzies 2014). Traditional authorities, district councils, and 
elites have all sought greater control over mineral wealth, as affected communi- 
ties have endeavored to minimize adverse impacts; assert claims to identity and 
land; and maximize returns from mining, as in the disputes over uranium 
mining in the Air-Talak-Tamesna region of Niger and the dispute between 
AngloGold Ashanti and small-scale miners in Ghana's Obuasi region 
(Okoh 2013). The dynamic is complicated by the extractive companies, which 
frequently align with power holders in their efforts to secure a stable operating 
environment. Part of this dynamic includes entering into opaque deals over 
access to resources. The inherent complexity of these developments and agree- 
ments undermines attempts at accountability and produces institutional 
arrangements that are likely to prioritize the demands of extractives companies 
over local development (Bebbington and others 2008). 

The decentralization of natural resource revenues and decision making has 
attracted much attention as a measure to counter grievance -driven resource con- 
flict at the local level. However, decentralization of revenues can be problematic 
where resource endowments are unevenly distributed geographically or societies 
are divided along ethnic, religious, or linguistic lines. Distribution that privileges 
producing regions can exacerbate tensions and motivate ethnic- or identity- 
based conflict — particularly given the fact that communities often bear much of 
the cost of extraction but do not see revenues translate into local development 
(Maconachie, Srinivasan, and Menzies 2014). In Nigeria, for example, 95 percent 
of export earnings and 65 percent of government revenues in 2010 came from 
the oil and gas sector, but only 9 out of 36 states produced oil (Aguilar, Caspary, 
and Seller 201 1). It has grappled with the question of how to divide its oil wealth 
across states. The northern states have supported the principle of land mass and 
population as criteria for resource distribution, while the oil-producing states 
have argued in favor of a derivative principle in which the producing regions 
receive larger allocations. Since 1999, 13 percent of oil proceeds have been dis- 
tributed among the 25 percent of states that produce oil (Eze 2013). 
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Corruption remains a longstanding issue. Central governments may resist 
devolving revenues to the local level or supporting tax schemes that benefit 
catchment communities. In Sierra Leone, for example, the reluctance of the 
central government to devolve resources and decision making to local govern- 
ments undermines local development and strengthens the relationship between 
paramount chiefs and central government elites (Prichard 2013). 

If carried out in a transparent and participatory fashion, decentralized man- 
agement of natural resources can be an effective way of channeling benefits to 
local communities; it can also reduce horizontal inequalities between groups 
(Brosio 2003; Ross, Lujala, and Rustad 2012; Brosio and Singh 2013). The three 
broad mechanisms to decentralize revenues are local taxes levied directly on the 
resource industry, direct transfers from the central government (such as the 
derivation principle employed by Nigeria), and indirect transfers from the cen- 
tral government. 

The devolution of revenues to subnational actors can also trigger conflict. 
Ghana's Mineral Development Fund (MDF) offers an example of the develop- 
ment benefits of local-level revenue sharing, but it also demonstrates how such 
mechanisms can introduce new forms of inequality and insecurity through the 
ineffective use of funds, poor transparency and accountability (it funnels 
45 percent of total mineral revenues through traditional authorities without 
effective accountability and transparency mechanisms),^ and weak citizen par- 
ticipation in decision making (Standing and Hilson 2013). These concerns, 
often underscored by a high degree of elite capture and patronage, can unravel 
community cohesion and exacerbate tension and conflict. Concerns about col- 
lusion between traditional authorities and mining companies also risk margin- 
alizing community interests and damaging cohesion. 

Intracommunity Conflict Related to Natural Resources 

Resource extraction has generated significant social, economic, and political 
stress at the community level around labor and employment, loss of land and 
livelihoods, environmental degradation, and insufficient consultation and 
compensation. Tensions around extraction can serve as triggers for violence, 
tapping into deep-seated structural drivers of conflict. 

One source of tension comes from the high, and frequently unmet, expecta- 
tions that extractive and mining companies will create significant employment 
opportunities. Mining has long represented a valuable source of employment 
and income to communities across West Africa, with artisanal and small-scale 
mining in particular appealing to young, single, unemployed, and unskilled 
laborers. However, many large companies create resource enclaves that are dis- 
connected from the wider society (Ferguson 2006; Ackah-Baidoo 2012) and 
benefit largely elite groups (Ferguson 2006). Because of the capital-intensive 
nature of large-scale operations, the number of jobs created is usually small in 
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comparison to the revenue generated. In Mali, for example, the Sadiola gold 
mine created one mining job for every $700,000 invested; the Randgold mine 
directly created 127 jobs, or one job for every $1.23 million invested (Pegg 
2006). Some of the most vocal community opposition to the expansion of 
extractive industries in West Africa has been linked to companies' poor record 
of job creation (and by perceptions that working conditions are poor and labor 
exploited). Meanwhile, the migration of labor to catchment communities 
upends the social balance, affects resource availability, and places further pres- 
sure on the land through activities such as farming and hunting (Hilson 2002). 

The appropriation of land and other livelihood resources for the expansion 
of extractive industries can hinder local development and lead to severe com- 
munity dislocation. Conflict may occur over the control of space, the gover- 
nance of territory, access to land and water, human rights, and revenue 
distribution. The loss of livelihood resources associated with large-scale 
open-pit mining is particularly damaging to communities. Mine development 
is often integrated with the construction of dams, roads, railways, ports, and 
other infrastructure, which risks intensifying competition over land, water, and 
energy (Bebbington and others 2008). In a 2000 report, civil society actors in 
Ghana described human rights violations in the country's gold mines as a "well- 
established pattern common to all mining communities" (Van Criekinge 2008). 
It revealed that gold mining operations had displaced more than 30,000 people 
in the Tarkwa District. In Guinea, Rio Tinto and China's Chalco admitted that 
"the number of displaced people [by the Simandou iron mine] is larger than 
many were expecting," numbering more than 10,000 (Els 2013). 

Land use conflicts between communities, companies, and governments can 
become particularly intense when tenure is unclear — when different tenure sys- 
tems overlap, ownership of surface versus subsoil is disputed, or conflicting 
claims over valuable minerals or hydrocarbons are at stake (Maconachie, 
Srinivasan, and Menzies 2014). Land acquisition associated with extractive 
industry investments can create and heighten existing conflicts over land, 
particularly when tenure is obscure or contested (Cotula 2014). In Liberia, the 
government issued concessions on more than half the country's land area, much 
of which had long been used by rural populations, opening the floodgates for 
disputes and tensions (EWER 2012; Land Commission of Liberia 2012). Even 
when companies agree to relocate communities or compensate them for land 
they appropriate, it is often difficult to adequately compensate for losses, 
particularly where land is linked to social, cultural, and spiritual identity. 
The fact that oil extraction in the Niger Delta occurs on indigenous lands and 
that companies and communities place very different values on the land may 
partially explain the protracted nature of the insurgency. 

Resource extraction also risks undermining traditional forms of income gen- 
eration, marginalizing peasant agriculture and leading to the deagrarianization 
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of communities (Fisher 2007; Jonsson and Bryceson 2009). Artisanal and small- 
scale miners have been supplanted in Ghana, where central ministries granted 
concessions to companies in areas that were already occupied. The move 
strained relations between smaU and large-scale operators. The granting of con- 
cessions to large mining companies has usually resulted in the eviction of small- 
scale miners, although it has occasionally led to the demarcation of land for 
artisanal mining alongside large-scale operations. Tensions with the community 
regarding overlapping mining concessions in southeast Liberia were addressed 
by allowing small-scale miners to mine in selected areas and sell their gold 
independently (SmaU 2012). 

Large-scale natural resource investments can impose significant environ- 
mental costs on the host country, through water pollution, deforestation, 
loss of biodiversity, and soil degradation. The environmental devastation 
wrought by extractive industries on the livelihoods of local populations is 
evident in the Niger Delta in Nigeria, where flaring, spillage, and waste have 
impinged on the livelihoods of local fishermen and farmers. Although the 
government has accepted environmental degradation as a legitimate cost of 
doing business (Pegg and Zabbey 2013), this negative externality has been a 
key driver of oil-related conflicts in the Niger Delta over the past two decades 
(Watts and Ibaba 2011). 

Where companies and poUtical elites reap the benefits of oil and producing 
communities are not adequately compensated for the social and environmental 
costs of extraction, the potential grounds for grievance and conflict increase. 
To prevent conflict, some companies are taking a more proactive role in 
incorporating environmental considerations into their business strategies 
(Maconachie, Srinivasan, and Menzies 2014). 

The absence of community consultation and the tendency to privilege 
relations with elites or traditional elders can also lead to tensions, especially 
where their interests diverge from the interests of the rest of the community. 
Community consultation and participation over Sierra Leone's iron ore invest- 
ments has been weak (Fanthorpe and GabeUe 2013). It remains unclear whether 
community engagement in the Niger Delta has had a positive impact (Pegg and 
Zabbey 2013). 

Most West African countries require environmental and social impact 
assessments (ESIAs) of mining and petroleum investment, but the requirements 
do not necessarily facilitate environmentally sound forms of development 
(Maconachie, Srinivasan, and Menzies 2014). Challenges include insufficient 
company expertise, a lack of institutional government capacity in the scrutiny 
of ESIAs, failure to monitor compliance, and the weak negotiating powers of 
environmental agencies (Cotula 2014). Regulatory instruments also risk being 
coopted and rendered toothless by political elites who overstate the benefits of 
investment and understate its adverse impacts. 
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Recommendations for Distributing Mineral Resource Revenues 
More Equitably 

The conversion of resource rents into sustainable development — with 
meaningful citizen engagement — remains an ongoing challenge in West 
Africa. If managed effectively, resource endowments can generate significant 
revenue flows, which could greatly improve the quality of life across the 
region. 

To overcome the historical challenges of weak governance and elite 
capture of resources, and increase the community's social and economic 
benefits. West African countries, along with development partners, need to 
both broaden and deepen their focus on governance reform. Efforts should 
look beyond building the capacity of national institutions involved with 
extractives to include developing regional mechanisms, engaging subnational 
authorities, and understanding the influence of developed country regulation 
on outcomes in West Africa. Particular attention needs to be paid to raising 
awareness of conflict triggers that arise in host communities and developing 
more effective citizen engagement frameworks. A key priority is to broaden 
governance initiatives through stringent monitoring of corporate governance 
and regulatory regimes from developing countries and subnational state and 
quasi-state authorities. More research and investigation are needed to deepen 
understanding of how extractives and mining companies relate to and 
interact with communities at the local level. 

Recommendations to address this driver of conflict and fragility include the 
following: 

• Gain a deeper, multilayered understanding of the political economy of 
extraction in different country contexts, at both the macro and micro levels 
in order to influence design of investments in the sector. 

• Broaden the understanding of governance as it relates to extractives, 
encourage the recognition of the role played by natural resource revenues in 
political bargaining at the local level, examine dynamics at the subnational 
level between different actors as a means to inform dialogue between stake- 
holders, and encourage the acknowledgment of transboundary resource 
management issues. 

• Encourage transparency that goes beyond revenue reporting to encompass 
the social, environmental, and livelihood costs of investment in extractives, 
as part of the focus on governance. 

• Increase investment in mechanisms to reduce community-based conflicts 
and community grievances around extractive industry projects. 
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Notes 

1. A wide range of scholars has explored the links between lootable resources and civU 
violence, drawing different conclusions from compiled datasets on wars and 
intermittent conflicts (see Collier and Hoeffler 2004; Berdal 2005; Korf 2005; 
Regan and Norton 2005). Humphreys (2005) notes that diamonds tend to shorten 
civU wars by facilitating military victories, not negotiated settlements. In contrast, 
Ross (2004a, 2004b) observes that lootable resources could make conflict so profit- 
able that one or more combatants lose their incentive to reach a peace settlement. 
Le Billon (2001, 2006) reinforces this view. 

2. The Nimba region of Cote dTvoire, Guinea, and Sierra Leone and the Mano River 
watershed, spanning the border between Liberia and Sierra Leone, are two transbor- 
der mining areas of regional sensitivity (World Bank 2010). 

3. It is currently unclear how decisions about the use of funds are made. Consequently, 
the government has discussed plans to implement a Minerals Development Fund 
BUI, which would provide the legal framework that management of the fund now 
lacks, helping enhance accountability (personal communication with Prof Gavin 
HUson, University of Sussex, April 22, 2014). 
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Chapter 5 



Managing the Competition for Power 
in Order to Reduce the Fragility of 
Political Institutions 

Institutions play a central role in managing violence and conflict; few are more 
critical for this purpose than the institutions that govern political processes and 
systems. Since the end of the Cold War, the contest for control over the political 
processes that guarantee access to resources for different groups in society 
has been at the core of much of the conflict and instability experienced across 
West Africa. 

The competition over resources in Africa has intensified alongside the demo- 
graphic explosion. It has also been exacerbated by incremental improvements 
in education and the establishment of a small middle class that aspires to more 
accountable government. A better- educated population harbors high expecta- 
tions for its abiUty to access resources. 

Many Africans are now contesting the notion that a small group of individu- 
als can claim exclusive control over an entire country's resources. Control by 
one group, family, clan, or ethnicity is becoming less tolerated, and demands for 
more open and representative political systems are on the rise. Faced with 
domestic and international pressures, countries are slowly opening up their 
poUtical systems and using elections to both transfer and decentralize power to 
the local level. At the same time, there is immense pressure from people in 
power to maintain the status quo, as political power in many African countries 
remains key to control over and access to resources. 

West Africa is in the throes of a critical transition away from authoritarian- 
ism toward a more open type of political system. This process has been accom- 
panied by violence and large-scale confrontation (table 5. 1 and annex table 5 A. 1 ). 
The transformation of political institutions is therefore central to moving out of 
fragility and reducing the risks of conflict in West Africa. 
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Table 5.1 Fatalities as a Result of Election-Related Violence In West Africa 



Country 



Description 



Cote d'lvoire Cote d'lvoire has seen a gradual increase in election-related violence: according to the U.S. State 



Sources: International Republican Institute 1994; U.S. Department of State 1995, 1996, 2001, 2006; Human 
Rights Watch 2004, 2011; Campbell 2010; Alemika 2011; ICG 2011; Knutsen 2013. 



The Postcolonial Centralization of Power 

After independence, the overwhelming majority of West African leaders cen- 
tralized power. The shift toward an autocratic political system with zero toler- 
ance for competition was built on the character of the extractive colonial state. 
Many postcolonial states failed to dismantle the despotic institutions that had 
been nurtured under colonialism. In other countries, radical regimes fashioned 
systems of centralized despotism under the cover of tackling the vestiges of 
colonial decentralized despotism (Mamdani 1996). This pattern was replicated 
across most of the continent in the wake of independence. Postindependence 
experiments with democratization were "relatively rare and short-lived" 
(Marshall 2005, 8). Indeed, of the 39 independence- era African states, 18 
adopted autocratic regimes, 1 1 were anocracies (mixed or incoherent forms of 
government), and Zaire was entirely devoid of an effective central government; 
only 9 countries embraced democracy. A key feature of government during this 
period was the adoption of one-party systems, which leaders posited was inte- 
gral to rapid economic growth (Young 2012). 

Of the West African states that set a course for democratization in the wake 
of independence, Nigeria and Sierra Leone slipped into autocratic rule within 
10 years. The Gambia lasted nearly 40 years before it succumbed to autocratic 
rule in 1994 (it has continued to buck the democratization trend) (Marshall 
2005). Meanwhile, those countries that had adopted mixed forms of govern- 
ment after independence fell into autocratic rule within 15 years, and by 
the late 1980s, the large majority of countries in West Africa were governed 
as dictatorships — either civilian or military (Marshall 2005). Sierra Leone 



Togo 



Guinea 



Nigeria 
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initiated a democratic transition in the 1960s, as did Benin, Burkina Faso, 
Ghana (twice), and Nigeria in the 1970s; however, none of these attempts lasted 
more than five years before these countries once again reverted to autocratic 
rule (Marshall 2005). 

To a large degree, competition for political power and access to resources in 
the postcolonial state shaped the move to centralize control of the party and 
the state. With very few exceptions, where leaders were faced with the choice 
of consolidating their grip on power or taking a longer-term view and building 
inclusive institutions while encouraging development and economic growth, 
they chose the former path (Acemoglu and Robinson 2012). In Sierra Leone, 
Siaka Stevens, who served as prime minister from 1967 to 1971 and as president 
from 1971 to 1985, perpetuated the existence of extractive economic institu- 
tions, which had remained untouched since colonialism. Doing so created the 
conditions for extractive political institutions — institutions in which "power is 
valuable [because it] is unchecked and brings economic riches" (Acemoglu and 
Robinson 2012, 343). Their creation helped spawn a neopatrimonial system 
that left no resistance to leaders who abused the powers of state. Another insid- 
ious consequence of extractive institutions is that by creating "unconstrained 
power and great income inequality," they heighten the stakes for political power 
(Acemoglu and Robinson 2012, 343). To the victor go all the spoils of the 
"excessive" power and wealth generated by the state, thereby creating the 
"incentives for infighting in order to control power and its benefits" 
(Acemoglu and Robinson 2012, 344). 

Leaders consolidated their grip on power and resources by securing control 
of the party through which they had come to power. An example is Kwame 
Nkrumah of Ghana, who spearheaded the country's drive for independence and 
became its first leader in 1957. He quickly banned opposition parties, disman- 
tled the institutions of the Convention People's Party, which he had founded, 
and railroaded through legislation that declared him president for life (Opalo 
201 1). President Joao Bernardo Vieira of Guinea-Bissau ousted his predecessor 
(the independence-era leader Luis Cabral) in a coup in order to ensure that the 
political party answered solely to him. In some cases, leaders took the person- 
alization of power that came about as a result of the no-holds-barred competi- 
tion over resources to its logical extreme, maintaining power until their death. 
Others, like Nkrumah, went so far as to declare themselves president for life. 
West African leaders who ensconced themselves in the chief political seat as 
"leaders for Ufe" include Togo's Gnassingbe Eyadema, who held power longer 
than any of the region's other leaders (38 years) (Carbone 2013); Felix 
Houphouet-Boigny of Cote d'lvoire, who spent 33 years in power; Dawda 
Jawara, who spent 32 years at the helm of The Gambia; and William Tubman of 
Liberia and Blaise Compaore of Burkina Faso, both of whom ruled for 27 years 
(see annex tables 5A.2 and 5A.3). 
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Although Cold War ideologies were more influential in the Horn of Africa 
and Southern Africa than in West Africa, the centralizing tendency of many 
postcolonial West African leaders was accompanied by the adoption of a statist 
economy and alignment with socialist principles that further consolidated the 
levers of power. Some of pan- Africanism's pioneers, including Nkrumah, Sekou 
Toure of Guinea, and Modibo Keita of Mali, were heavily influenced by Marxism 
and espoused a form of statist politics (Schmidt 2007). Nkrumah in particular 
embraced a statist orientation between independence in 1957 and his ouster in 
1966, alternating between invoking the common citizen and moving toward 
participation and fearing the exercise of citizenship and repressing opponents 
(Cooper 2002). 

The autocratic political structure that was the preferred form of gover- 
nance among postcolonial leaders vested itself in one-party dictatorships. 
The state became the vortex of factional struggles for power, with political 
elites and the ruling parties of the neopatrimonial regimes relying on coer- 
cion and corruption to secure resources and rents. Lacking legitimacy and 
inclusiveness, the ruling apparatus applied a combination of patronage and 
terror to maintain its grip on power. It was in this potent mix of greed, exploi- 
tation, and misrule that the seeds of future conflict and violence in West 
Africa were sown. 



Table 5.2 Successful Military Coups in West Africa since 1960, by Country 



Country 


Number of successful 
military coups 


Years 


Year of last 
successful coup 


Benin 


7 


1963, 1955 (3), 1967, 1969, 1972 


1972 


Burkina Paso 


7 


1966, 1974, 1980, 1982, 1983, 1987, 2014 


2014 


Cote d'ivoire 


2 


1999, 2002 


2002 


Gambia, The 


1 


1994 


1994 


Ghana 


5 


1966, 1972, 1978, 1979, 1981 


1981 


Guinea 


2 


1984, 2008 


2008 


Guinea-Bissau 


4 


1980,1999, 2003,2012 


2012 


Liberia 


1 


1980 


1980 


Mali 


3 


1968, 1991,2012 


2012 


Mauritania 


6 


1978,1979,1980,1984, 2005, 2008 


2008 


Niger 


4 


1974,1996, 1999,2010 


2010 


Nigeria 


6 


1966 (2), 1975, 1983, 1985, 1993 


1993 


Sierra Leone 


5 


1967, 1968, 1992, 1995, 1997 


1997 


Togo 


2 


1963, 1957 


1967 



Source: Shillington 2004; Barka and Ncube 2012; media sources. 
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Military Coups 

Military coups continuously challenged the stranglehold that dictators and 
"Big Man" presidents kept on the state in the decades following independence. 
West Africa experienced more than twice as many attempts (successful and 
unsuccessful) at unconstitutional changes of government (including miUtary 
coups) in the decades after 1960 as any other subregion on the continent 
(Barka and Ncube 2012). 

The regions first coup took place in Togo in 1963, with the ouster and mur- 
der of the country's first president, Sylvanus Olympio, who had adopted an 
autocratic single-party system that largely marginalized the north. After the 
coup, the mihtary handed over power to a consortium of opposition groups, as 
it was too weak to consolidate power and the ousted regime had significant 
backing in the capital city (Young 2012). 

Between 1960 and 2010, West Africa experienced 106 failed and successful 
coups — many times more than in East Africa (48), Central Africa (35), or 
Southern Africa (16) (see annex table 5A.4). The level of coup activity varied 
considerably within West Africa. Senegal, often held up as an example of pohti- 
cal stability in West Africa, and Cabo Verde have never experienced a successful 
coup. Benin and Burkina Faso have each had seven, Mauritania has had six, 
Ghana and Sierra Leone have each had five, and Guinea-Bissau and Niger have 
each had four (table 5.2). 

Mihtary coups have come about as the result of a number of factors; their 
origins and forms have varied. They represent another manifestation of the 
competition for pohtical power, as excluded and marginalized ehtes in single- 
party states resorted to military coups to wrest power from incumbents. Indeed, 
a major cause of coups in West Africa has been ethnic antagonisms "stemming 
from cultural plurality and political competition," as well as the existence of 
strong militaries with a "factionalized officer corps" (Kposowa and Jenkins 
1993, 126). Competition among elites inside the military and the civilian 
government has largely driven coups in the subregion. By the mid-1960s, mili- 
tary coups had become the method of choice to displace regimes; they remained 
as such until the wave of democratization in 1990 opened up West Africa's 
political arena (Young 2012). 

Coups were also the result of external intervention in the state, either by 
neighboring states or states farther away. Nkrumah was accused of comphcity 
in the region's first coup, in Togo, with some observers claiming that he wanted 
to annex Togo (the claim was never substantiated) ( Willoughby 20 1 3) . Another 
factor was the role of economic downturns: tightened budgets often meant a 
reduction in the size of the army or unpaid salaries, both of which could trigger 
coups (O'Kane 1993). 
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Military coups did not inevitably lead to the replacement of a civilian dicta- 
torship by a military one. In Benin, Burkina Faso, Ghana, Nigeria, and Sierra 
Leone, for example, the military voluntarily withdrew in favor of electoral 
democracy and allowed the restoration of civilian regimes (Young 20 12). In the 
early days of Benin's independence, the military intervened because of frustra- 
tion with the sclerosis induced by political competition. An attempt to institute 
multiparty poUtics resulted in a "three-player ethno-regional game"; efforts to 
impose single-party rule resulted in a military coup in 1963 (Young 2012). The 
intrusion proved temporary, with elections organized for the following year. 
These interventions to alter the political landscape were often brief, however, or, 
as in Sierra Leone, civilian governments soon collapsed back into autocracies 
(Young 2012). 

In the past two decades, some military coups were triggered by attempts to 
amend or fiddle with constitutions to prolong a leader's tenure in power, signal- 
ing growing intolerance of the phenomenon of "president for life." The February 
2010 coup in Niger was directly linked to the attempt by President Mamadou 
Tandja to manipulate the country's constitutional arrangements and retain his 
hold on power (Souare 2010). Invoking the constitution, Nigeria's Senate 
rejected President Olusegun Obasanjo's May 2006 attempt to pass a bill to 
extend his stay in power by a third term. The move marked a key moment in the 
country's political development, particularly as military coups had been respon- 
sible for the overthrow of Nigeria's First and Second Republics (Posner and 
Young 2007). 

Almost half (50) of the 106 successful and unsuccessful coups in West Africa 
took place between 1970 and 1989; 19 were recorded between 1960 and 1969 
(see annex table 5A.4). The period between 1990 and 2010 saw 37 coups. 

The largest drop-off in coup activity came in the first decade of the 21st 
century, as regularized multiparty elections became the accepted means of 
power transfer. Three main factors have been credited for the decUne. The first 
was the move by several governments toward inclusive politics and increased 
political competition, which took place amidst calls for democratization from 
both citizens and the international community. The second factor was the role 
of regional bodies, such as the Economic Community of West African States 
(ECOWAS) and the African Union, and policy instruments, including the Lome 
Declaration; the African Charter on Democracy, Elections, and Governance; 
and the Protocol on Democracy and Good Governance of ECOWAS. These 
measures strengthened norms that helped socialize elites and the military and 
discourage military coups. The third factor in deterring plotters and prospec- 
tive putschists has been the role played by security sector reform programs 
(see chapter 6). 

Notwithstanding progress made in recent years in stabilizing the form of 
power transfers. West Africa continues to experience coups. The March 2012 
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coup in Mali caught many by surprise, as it came just weeks ahead of planned 
elections and the outgoing president had made clear his intentions to hand 
power over to a democratically elected leader (Ogude 2012). The same year a 
coup in Guinea-Bissau halted the second round of an election that former prime 
minister Carlos Gomes Junior was expected to win. ECOWAS has played a 
critical role in both Guinea-Bissau and Mali, but its interventions have come 
under scrutiny, amidst allegations of inconsistency and double standards in 
its response (Hounkpe 2012). 

Disillusioned with civilian politicians, some groups have strongly supported 
military rule in recent years (Coulibaly and Bratton 2013). Afrobarometer sur- 
veys reveal support for military rule in Mali both before and after the 2012 coup. 
Although challenges remain, significant progress has been made, as demon- 
strated in Ghana and Nigeria, the regional trendsetters in terms of coups. 
Both countries have transitioned to civilian rule as a result of domestic factors, 
with Ghana heralded as a model for successful democratic transition following 
several peaceful handovers of power. 

The Lost Decade: The Unexpected Impact 
on Democratization 

The global economic crisis of the 1970s dealt a blow to the already weakened 
economies of West Africa by sending the prices of international commodities 
crashing. As part of the legacy of colonialism, the economies of several West 
African countries depended on commodities, such as coffee, copper, and cocoa. 
The shocks generated by the fall in prices sent these economies into a tailspin, 
with far-reaching social consequences (Obi n.d.). Per capita income decUned 
across the region. Benin, Burkina Faso, and Mali, which were buffered by 
relatively high resource flows, saw contractions of less than 1 percent a year, 
but other countries, including Liberia, Niger, and Nigeria, registered annual 
declines of more than 3 percent (Ghai and Hewitt de Alcantara 1990). Average 
annual growth of gross domestic product (GDP) in West Africa dropped from 
2.2 percent between 1975 and 1980 to about 0.5 percent by 1985 (Aning and 
Atta-Asamoah2011). 

West African countries experienced a deterioration in their terms of trade, 
an increase in real interest rates on external debt, and reduced inflows of 
resources. Indebtedness grew, and state revenues dwindled. The state, already 
largely unresponsive to its citizenry, proved incapable of delivering even the 
most basic services amidst mismanagement, corruption, unemployment, crum- 
bling infrastructure, a drop in food production, and deficient social services 
(Darnton 1994). The adoption of structural adjustment programs to restore 
macroeconomic imbalances further depressed the economy in the short term 
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(Barka and Ncube 2012), with retrenchment of workers in civil services, 
reduction of subsidies, and cuts in investment programs. 

The economic crisis called into question the state's legitimacy and critically 
exposed its weaknesses. In many countries, the state buckled under the weight 
of compound pressures, which triggered military coups in Liberia and Sierra 
Leone and led to unrest in Benin, Burkina Faso, The Gambia, Ghana, Mali, 
Nigeria, and Senegal (Obi n.d). The crisis precipitated calls for democratization 
and access to resources, amidst challenges to political stability and state hege- 
mony (Obi n.d.). The fragile foundations of political stabiUty began to come 
apart in countries such as Cote dTvoire, which had been lauded for its economic 
prosperity and interethnic harmony. As funds dried up and the country's depen- 
dence on cocoa exacerbated the pain of the economic crisis, politicians used 
ethnicity as a crude instrument with which to justify the exclusion and margin- 
alization of migrants from the north, including people with origins in 
neighboring Burkina Faso and Mali, who had worked the land in the south for 
decades (North 2011). 

The crisis of the state actually fueled the drive toward democratization. Hard 
hit by economic decline, unemployment, and poverty, and with blocked mobil- 
ity and aspirations (Ikelegbe and Garuba 2011), youth became the agents of 
change. As GDP plummeted, average annual population growth in West Africa 
increased from 2.6 percent in 1975 to about 2.8 percent in 1980, while also 
changing in composition (Aning and Atta-Asamoah 201 1). The youth popula- 
tion increased markedly during this time, in part because of lower life expec- 
tancy and higher birth rates, accompanied by rapid increases in the size of the 
urban population (see chapter 3). Young people witnessed the rapid deteriora- 
tion of their living conditions on the back of the cumulative effects of the failure 
of the nation-building project and the structural adjustment program (OECD- 
SWAC 2005). In Benin, Burkina Faso, Ghana, Mali, Nigeria, and Senegal, 
youth — particularly students — played a decisive role in fostering political 
changes. The crisis threatened the employment prospects of students who had 
gained a toehold into the university system, regarded as the critical entry point 
to a world of greater opportunity. 

The first protests kicked off on university campuses in Benin in 1989; within 
the year, they had incorporated other segments of society, spreading across the 
region. In Mali, protests in 1990 were sparked not by university students but by 
young unemployed graduates, who mobilized against the one-party state. A year 
later, the movement helped bring an end to the 23-year rule of Moussa Traore. 
The capacity of students to question the worldview that governments presented 
to them "helped shape their political agency" (Zeilig and Dawson 2008, 21). 
Their simultaneous interaction with the wave of democratization sweeping the 
region and agitation against authoritarian rule became the conduit through 
which they transmitted their anger and frustration ( Ikelegbe and Garuba 2011). 
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The End of the Cold War and the Collapse of the State in 
Cote d'lvoire, Guinea-Bissau, Liberia, and Sierra Leone 

The deep-seated crisis of state legitimacy gave rise to many conflicts, exacerbated 
by failures of governance, exclusionary policies, corruption, lack of avenues for 
dissent (N'Diaye 201 1), and associated severe economic dislocations (Luckham 
and others 2001). By the 1990s, authoritarian regimes' grip over patronage and 
violence began to slip, in part because of the patrimoniaUsm of the state itself 
but also as a consequence of the tightening of donor purse strings, calls for 
democratization, and the focus on economic reform. Decades of atrophy and 
the collapse of institutions meant that the state was unable to fend off chal- 
lenges to its authority. The pressure on budgets curtailed the elite's recourse to 
patronage and state assets, forcing leaders to bow to demands for democratiza- 
tion. The end of the Cold War signaled the shift to a more passive stance toward 
Africa by the United States and the former colonial powers, stripping away the 
layer of protection and the near invincible status that authoritarian rulers had 
enjoyed. 

In Sierra Leone, President Siaka Stevens capitalized so effectively on the 
extractive institutions established by the colonial rule and so undermined the 
foundations of the state that by the time the Revolutionary United Front under 
Today Sankoh launched its attack in 1991, there was no line of defense. The 
extractive institutions concentrated power and wealth in the hands of the elites, 
impoverished the population, blocked development, neglected investment in 
public services, and decimated the state (Acemoglu and Robinson 2012). Driven 
by fear of overthrow, Stevens "emasculated" the miUtary, making it easy for the 
rebel force to overrun the country. The bloody civil war lasted 10 years (until 
2002), but the weakness of the state was such that by the first year of the war it 
had collapsed. 

Although many West African neopatrimonial regimes faced similar stresses 
and challenges, not all of them followed a trajectory that culminated in civil war 
and the incapacitation of the central state. The multiplicity of courses charted 
by countries across the region ranged from civil war (Cote d'lvoire, Guinea- 
Bissau, Liberia, Sierra Leone) to political violence and insurgency short of civil 
war (Mali, Niger) and peaceful political transitions (Benin, Burkina Faso, The 
Gambia, Senegal). In Benin, democracy came about as the result of a broad 
process in which elites came together. Senegal transitioned to multiparty 
democracy in the 1970s, and both Ghana and Nigeria moved from military to 
civilian rule in the 1990s. 

In the absence of institutional legitimacy, a key determinant of a country's 
ability and capacity to withstand poUtical violence and civil war was the nature 
of the elite bargains established by the ruling parties of neopatrimonial regimes 
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(Lindemann 2008). Inclusive elite bargains (Williams 2011) were essential to 
accommodate the "high social fragmentation" of ethnic or regional cleavages 
that were a legacy of the past (Lindemann 2008, 17). Patterns of marginaliza- 
tion, political exclusion, and the persecution of rival groups underscored the 
civil wars in Cote d'lvoire and Liberia; the violence in Guinea, Nigeria's Niger 
Delta, and Togo; and the long-running Casamance insurgency in Senegal. 

The consequences of weak political and economic institutions and the failure 
to forge inclusive elite bargains is evident in Cote dTvoire. For several decades. 
President Houphouet-Boigny ran an inclusive government and kept the peace, 
despite the existence of severe socioeconomic inequalities between the north 
and south. His death in December 1993 brought to the surface several issues 
that contributed to civil war, including the political and economic exclusion of 
northerners and their resentment toward the "insufficient state recognition" of 
the Muslim faith (Stewart 2010). Despite a lack of institutional legitimacy. 
President Houphouet-Boigny was able to maintain political stability by forming 
an inclusive elite bargain that included elites from various ethnic groups. The 
danger of elite pacts is that however inclusive they may be, they are short lived 
and do not provide the sustained ability to cope with stresses, unless they trans- 
late into deep economic and institutional reforms that foster broader-based 
development (World Bank 201 1). 

Difficult Steps toward Democratization 

Multiparty elections conducted through the ballot box have increasingly 
become the standard of legitimacy for leaders in West Africa: since 2009, all 
sitting presidents have either been elected via multiparty elections or confirmed 
in the same way (Musah 2009). Power has gradually become institutionalized 
as political transitions take place through elections rather than violent coups 
and assassinations. However, new forms of violence and disorder emerged fol- 
lowing the dismantling of authoritarian structures, as the partially reformed 
state proved to be substantially weakened (Young 2004). 

The democratization project has posed significant challenges, not the least of 
which is the risk of violence around elections, precipitated by the high stakes 
involved in the process, often exacerbated by the nature of the electoral system 
in place (see table 5A. 1). The winner-takes-all system has been described as "an 
obstacle to democracy in Africa's highly ethnicized politics" (Mesfin 2008, 3) 
that does not adequately express the will of the voter. The Political Instability 
Task Force, a U.S. government-sponsored research project, which examined 
141 episodes of instability worldwide between 1955 and 2003, concluded that 
partial democracies with factionalism resulted in the creation of regimes that 
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were exceptionally unstable and at the highest risk of severe instability. 
Additionally, both the majority system and the plurality system exaggerate the 
parliamentary representation of the largest political party (Mesfin 2008; 
Williams 201 1). In some cases, elections have spawned the ethnicization of poli- 
tics and the hardening of ethnic identities. In Guinea, for example, challengers 
and incumbents alike are accused of having played up interethnic divisions to 
manipulate ethnicity as a mobiUzing factor. 

The retreat into identity politics reflects the challenge of institutionalizing 
democracy in ethnically diverse societies or very centralized political systems 
in which institutions that moderate conflict are weak. Democratic mechanisms 
risk being manipulated or politicized, which fuels dissent among more margin- 
alized groups. In addition, elites compete for supporters when they find their 
political power dwindling, even resorting to violence. Where elections are 
perceived as zero-sum games and elites rely on ethnicity to rally supporters, 
election outcomes can consolidate power within a single ethnic group and its 
elites, to the exclusion of other groups (Bekoe 2008). 

The threat of democratic regression looms large in West Africa because of 
the growing phenomenon of unconstitutional changes of government 
(Omotola 2011), which go against both the will of the people and regional 
norms (see annex table 5 A. 5). Incumbents in Guinea, Nigeria, and Togo 
turned to institutional channels in an attempt to extend their time in office 
beyond constitutionally mandated limits. President Obasanjo of Nigeria did 
not succeed in his attempt, but Lansana Conte of Guinea and Gnassingbe 
Eyadema of Togo did. Senegal came close to a constitutional crisis in the 
run-up to its February 2012 elections, when the incumbent Abdoulaye Wade's 
run for a constitutionally questionable third term sparked deadly clashes 
between protestors and police (Freedom House 2013). Strong public opposi- 
tion and street protests in Burkina Faso in 2014 against attempts by President 
Blaise Compaore (in power since 1987) to amend the constitution to allow him 
to run for another term ended with his ouster. In Togo, citizens took to the 
streets to demand the reintroduction of term limits, which would bar the 
current president from throwing his hat into the ring in 2015. The same 
debate has been raging in Benin, giving rise to concerns that such actions can 
undermine elite pacts and cooperation and trigger military coups and uncon- 
stitutional changes of power. 

The challenges of consoUdating democracy in West Africa also include the 
refusal of incumbents (such as Laurent Gbagbo in Cote dTvoire) to concede 
power to winners in an election and the recurrence of military coups (in Guinea 
and Mauritania in 2008, Niger in 2009 and 20 10, Guinea-Bissau in 2009 and 2012, 
Mali in 2012, and Burkina Faso in 2014). The countries that have recorded the 
most successful transitions from an autocratic political system to a democratic one 
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include countries that experienced limited cases of armed conflict since 1945, 
such as Benin, Ghana, and Senegal (Marshall 2005). Mali had been cited as a 
West African success story until the 2012 coup, which was triggered by the 
military's dissatisfaction with how the government handled the insurgency in 
the north. 

Other challenges include the high cost of political campaigns and electoral 
administration, which lock out potential contenders, as well as the lack of 
internal organization and management of political parties, in particular oppo- 
sition parties, which hinders their ability to mount successful challenges 
(Musah 2009). Media and civil society have played a key role in West African 
countries (notably in Ghana, Liberia, and Nigeria) in mediating between 
citizens and the people vested with political power while also pushing for 
reform and greater civil liberties. Civil society has played a prominent role 
in diffusing tensions where incumbents have tried to cling to political power 
(in Nigeria, for example). Regional bodies such as ECOWAS, supported by 
the African Union and international actors, have helped manage elections 
and peacefully resolve disputes by establishing norms and developing 
policy instruments such as the Praia Declaration on Elections and Stability 
in West Africa. 

Citizen Engagement: A Call to Action 

Civil society and advocacy groups have been a key plank of citizen engagement 
and participation in West Africa since independence — and at the forefront of 
the push toward democratization across the subregion. They have benefited 
greatly from the expansion of the poUtical space. 

The authoritarian system of governance, the militarized state, and its extrac- 
tive institutions meant that many groups suffered from oppression and 
restrictions. The effect was to galvanize professional bodies — from lawyers, 
doctors, and intellectuals to women's groups, journalists, labor unions, and 
students — which agitated and contributed to the expansion of political 
freedoms (Ibrahim 2003). 

Ghana stands out in West Africa as a country in which civil society and 
citizen engagement has acted as a force for social and political change. The 
Ghana Bar Association, and elites in Ghana, were integral to the rejection of 
a union government in 1977, demanding instead a multiparty liberal demo- 
cratic model. The country's long history of teacher activism helped strengthen 
civil society overall. Despite its narrow base, civil society in Ghana has fos- 
tered a liberal culture of resistance to state interference. Over the years, this 
culture has been a "constant ally" in the push for greater political and other 
freedoms (Ibrahim 2003). 
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Nigeria also has a vibrant civil society, which includes a vocal media corps 
and dynamic trade, professional, and student unions. It has retained consider- 
able autonomy and capacity for resistance in the face of state repression and 
arbitrary violence (Ibrahim 2003). 

Civil society is an important player in increasing state accountability for 
development across Sub-Saharan Africa, in particular through the political rela- 
tions between citizens, civil society, and state leadership (Devarajan, Khemani, 
and Walton 2011). Through awareness campaigns, advocacy, and policy and 
programmatic interventions, civil society has taken advantage of the openings 
created by democratic governance in the subregion and brought issues onto 
global and regional agendas (Olonisakin 2010). However, civil society actors, 
and the media, have not always spoken with one voice; it was not until the con- 
flicts of the late 1980s and 1990s began to devastate the region that a 
"people-conscious civil society emerged to challenge the elite monopolization 
of civil society" (Olonisakin 2010). 

Religious institutions — from churches and mosques in Liberia and Sierra 
Leone to the Christian Association of Nigeria (CAN) — have historically played 
an important role in resolving conflict. But at times they have also fueled 
conflict, by inciting followers (Olonisakin 2010). The emergence of nongov- 
ernmental organizations (NGOs) designed to galvanize civil society, as well as 
foreign sponsorship of such organizations and other expressions of mass 
participation, have helped this movement grow (Olonisakin 2010). 

The opportunities and openings created by democratization have enabled 
citizens and civil society to participate directly in holding state and public 
officials to account. They have been supported in this endeavor by local 
actors such as the media and the private sector as well as by donors and 
development agencies. Efforts to increase transparency as a means of trigger- 
ing social accountability through participation have taken root, and various 
community- driven development initiatives and mechanisms to maximize 
beneficiary feedback have been adopted as a way to foster political inclusion 
(World Bank 2014). Decentralization is also increasingly being used to 
restructure and reform governance structures in a bid to reduce the distance 
between local authorities and local populations and encourage grassroots 
participation in local development activities (Boko and McNeil 2010). In 
fragile states, improved transparency, citizen participation, and social 
accountability can help strengthen the social contract between the state and 
citizens and shore up the state's legitimacy (World Bank 2014) (box 5.1). 
Social accountability can also increase political inclusion, thereby reducing 
perceptions of injustice, particularly when it is linked to the distribution of 
resources across various groups (World Bank 2014). With the discovery of 
substantial oil and gas reserves in Ghana in 2007, the government called on 
donor partners for assistance in managing the emerging sector; developing a 
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BOX 5.1 



Citizen Participation as a Lever of Good Governance 

Citizen engagement is a cornerstone of social accountability. It helps build a state's legiti- 
macy and credibility foster political inclusion, and enhance development effectiveness. 

Across West Africa, the push for greater openness and transparency bolstered by 
the advent of new technologies that facilitate communication and the free flow of 
information, has given citizens the means and tools by which to hold officials and the 
state accountable. Social media, e-governance, and mobile phone technology improve 
the flow of information between citizens and public officials and increase transparency 
in electoral processes. In addition, some governments have opened dialogue on con- 
tentious subjects (Smyth and Best 2013). 

Nigeria has published its federal, state, and local budgets since 2004, in an effort to 
improve governance outcomes and foster debate (World Bank 2008). The initiative 
garnered much public support and has enabled civil society and the media to play a 
more active and informed role in public debate, which contributes to setting national 
priorities. The initiative was received less enthusiastically by elements of the political 
elite, who found their rents and vested interests threatened by the drive for transpar- 
ency and openness. However, the decision to invite public scrutiny as part of a broader 
reform program has the potential to affect the way in which citizens hold governments 
and public officials accountable and to help ensure that development resources serve 
public interests (World Bank 2008). 



strong civil society and legal framework; and helping avoid governance risks, 
such as elite capture and revenue misuse (World Bank 2012). 

Efforts by donors to advance democracy and governance objectives through 
civil society and citizen engagement mechanisms have had mixed results. In 
Ghana, the character of the civil society organization and its relationship to the 
state have had more bearing on results than the levels of donor fimding (Gaventa 
and Barrett 2010). In interventions that attempt to increase citizen participation 
in project design or the efficacy and credibility of projects, the outcome has been 
as dependent on project design as the level of social cohesion in the community 
or the initial conditions of inequality (Devarajan, Khemani, and Walton 201 1). 
Foreign funding has at times skewed the composition of civil society to favor a 
highly select group of organizations that typically represents the urban middle 
class and focuses on issues such as good governance, sometimes alienating 
grassroots organizations (Gaventa and Barrett 2010). In some self-help organi- 
zations with mainly female members, the injection of donor funds resulted in a 
shift in membership and leadership toward younger and better- educated 
women (Devarajan, Khemani, and Walton 2011). 
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On the whole, external support by donors and development partners has 
helped strengthen women's involvement in democratization by highlighting 
gender equality and women's empowerment (Belanger 2012). Indeed, the pre- 
carious socioeconomic situation of women in Sub-Saharan Africa, combined 
with pressure from patriarchal cultures, can potentially facilitate women's 
empowerment (Belanger 2012). Although women have played a prominent role 
in peacebuUding efforts in the region, the status and leadership with which it 
endowed them has failed to translate into meaningful postconflict gains in 
terms of political participation or greater leverage in the decision-making 
process (Alaga 2010). 

An additional benefit of democratization is that it facilitates the emergence of 
a "plurality of information" (OECD-SWAC 2005). Private publications and 
newspapers proUferated, breaking the monopoly over the control of information; 
private radio and television followed. As with civil society and religious organiza- 
tions, the media played a key role in the democratization process; it was the first 
institution to strike "a ringing blow" at the dictatorships in power (OECD-SWAC 
2005). The role of the media has not been without controversy, however: in Cote 
d'lvoire. Reporters without Borders accused media outlets of exacerbating latent 
tensions and disseminating false rumors (OECD-SWAC 2005). 

The information and communications technology revolution, a key facilita- 
tor of the uprisings during the Arab Spring, has offered a range of new technolo- 
gies for economic development since the 1990s. The emergence of a "networked 
public sphere" (Smyth and Best 2013) provides an alternative to traditional 
media, whose chief deficiency today is neither vibrancy nor standing but the 
scarcity of resources, which results in inadequate coverage of events. Social net- 
works and the Internet have proven to be powerful tools for transparency and 
accountability in West Africa, as well as forces for change. In Liberia and 
Nigeria, the use of social media during the 201 1 elections helped increase trans- 
parency and reduce tensions by providing information during the electoral pro- 
cess. Nigeria's Enough Is Enough — a coalition of individuals and youth 
organizations aligned to promote good governance and public accountability — 
has had considerable impact through social networks. As corruption continues 
to dog many West African nations, and concerns surrounding transparency and 
accountability remain preeminent, social media have increasingly played the 
role of watchdog, helping monitor and guard against election-related fraud in 
Nigeria, for example (Smyth and Best 2013). 

Citizenship and the Ethnicization of Politics 

The exclusion of segments of the population from political power and economic 
resources on the basis of geography, race, ethnicity, or religion has inflamed 
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BOX 5.2 



The Politicization of Ethnicities in Guinea 

The politicization of ethnicities in Guinea is a relatively recent phenomenon. The 2010 
elections were characterized by voting along ethnic lines and high levels of ethnic tensions; 
they marked the first time the country had seen such a pronounced hardening of political 
identities. The 1984 death of the country's first president, Sekou Toure, led to a military 
coup by Lansana Conte, who seized power and ruled for nine years. Conte's death, in 
2008, provided a second chance for genuine democratization. 

Although the 2010 elections oversaw the peaceful transition to civilian rule, they 
brought ethnicity to the fore as a political idea (ICG 201 1). The presidential elections 
were marred by delays in organizing crucial parliamentary elections, corruption, mis- 
trust, and rising ethnic tensions (Human Rights Watch 201 3). Politics has been defined 
as a "strategic issue in itself" in Guinea (ICG 201 1); in earlier elections, it manifested 
itself as intercommunal violence. Guinea is crudely understood as made up of four 
ethno-geographic blocs: the Soussou, on the coastal plains; the Peul, in the mountains; 
the Malinke, in the eastern savannah; and the Forestiers, in the forests. Communities 
and associations of these groups have increasingly become political battlegrounds, 
with the outcomes of elections and the political process seen as a win for the entire 
ethnic group (ICG 201 1). 



tensions in West Africa since colonial days. One form of exclusion is the ethni- 
cization of politics. To ensure their continued tenure in power, elites have his- 
torically resorted to rallying supporters along ethnic lines (box 5.2). 

Political elites have also excluded and marginalized individuals, not just 
groups, on the basis of citizenship, as a means of discrediting and delegitimiz- 
ing political opponents. In Cote d'lvoire, various attempts were made to 
exclude Alassane Ouattara, a northern opposition figure and now president 
of the country, from competing in elections on the basis of his "foreignness." 
In line with the concept of Ivoirite, Ouattara was prevented from running in 
the 1995 presidential elections on the grounds that one of his parents was 
from Burkina Faso. Subsequent leaders perpetuated this form of exclusion 
(Whitaker 2005). The political exclusion of Ouattara was the trigger for rebel- 
lion by soldiers from the north. They tapped into simmering discontent 
among the country's northern MusUms (World Bank 2011), who faced daily 
harassment and saw Ouattara's exclusion as symbolic of their own exclusion, 
as well as of their religion. 

Exclusion based on citizenship and geography of location or origin has also 
been witnessed in Liberia and Nigeria. In Liberia, the Mandingo people are 
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considered outsiders, and their claims to land and citizenship are contested. 
Members of other Liberian tribes often claim that the Mandingo have abused 
the hospitality of Liberians by registering land and claiming citizenship; percep- 
tions of injustice stemming from these divergent interpretations risk triggering 
violence (Marc and others 2013). 

In 1980, political rivals of Alhaji Shugaba, the majority leader of a state 
assembly in Nigeria, declared him an aUen and had him deported on the grounds 
that his father was not born in Nigeria (Whitaker 2005). In the Middle Belt 
region, in Plateau State, during the transition to civiUan rule in 1999, politicians 
from communities that regarded themselves as indigenous began to politicize 
the process of handing out indigene certificates. The result was to marginaUze 
residents from other communities and deny them access to employment 
and power. 

Proving citizenship, and availing oneself of the benefits conferred by this 
confirmation of identity, has been complicated by the fact that most West 
African populations, in particular rural people, do not have access to documen- 
tation such as identity cards or national passports, because of illiteracy, poverty, 
and corruption (Adepoju, Boulton, and Levin n.d.). The cost of obtaining an 
identity card or even a birth certificate, the distance to urban centers, and the 
limited institutional presence in rural areas further impede securing formal 
documentation. The lack of documentation remains a source of fragility across 
the continent, exacerbated by a sense that people migrating from the north to 
the richer southern coast are seizing the benefits of the natural wealth from local 
populations. 

Some countries, such as Senegal, seem to have avoided the ethnicization 
of politics; its elites have been careful not to play up ethnic differences 
politically. Some political scientists have suggested that its success in this 
regard stems from the fact that its highly respected founding father, Leopold 
Senghor, was himself from a minority group and a Catholic in a Muslim 
country. 

Recommendations for Reducing the Fragility of 
Political Institutions 

The increase in political openness in West Africa has contributed to stability, 
although the transition to democracy has, in some cases, triggered a surge in 
political violence. Support to strengthen political institutions is therefore a crucial 
dimension of stability in the region. Most development organizations lack a 
mandate to intervene in a country's internal politics. They can, however, make 
important contributions to improving the functioning of political institutions. 
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Recommendations to address this driver of conflict and fragility include 
the following: 

• So that political debates are well informed, governments should provide rel- 
evant technical and economic information to the public, through NGOs, and 
the press. Development partners should support these processes by dissemi- 
nating lessons from international experiences and support government com- 
munications strategies. 

• Donors should improve and increase their support to strengthen political 
institutions, such as parliaments and other deliberating bodies. There is 
scope for improving West Africa's political systems. Assistance can come in 
the form of support to electoral systems and mechanisms for disseminating 
information to the public and from organizations in charge of overseeing the 
rights of citizens (such as ombudsmen and others). Exchanges between 
deliberative bodies and bodies in charge of citizens' rights across West Africa 
should be encouraged to share innovations. ECOWAS has an important role 
to play in this regard. Experiences of institutional transformation from other 
regions, such as Latin America, that have transitioned from autocracy to 
democracy could be useful. 

• Governments should scale up mechanisms for social accountability and 
transparency in order to ensure that citizens have a greater voice in their own 
development. Many countries and development partners already include 
mechanisms for participation and transparency. Such mechanisms need to 
remain a priority to ensure that development continues to hold political 
systems accountable. 

• Governments should support inclusive national dialogue and peace 
discussions when tensions appear, before conflict risks turn violent. Donor 
agencies can play an important role in supporting these dialogues. 
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Annex 5.A: Political Leadership in West Africa 



Table 5A.1 Election-Related Violence in West Africa, 1990-2013 



Country 


Election years 




Frequency of high 
electoral violence 


Benin 


1991, 1995. 1996, 1999, 2001, 2003, 2006, 2007, 201 1 


Never 


Burkina Paso 


1991. 1992. 1997, 1998, 2002,2005, 


2007, 2010 


Never 


Cabo Verde 


1991. 1995. 1996. 2001.2006,2011 




Never 


Cote d'lvoire 


1990. 1995. 2000. 2010.2011 




Usually 


Gambia, The 


1992.1996.1997. 2001.2002,2006, 


2007, 2011.2012 


Never 


Ghana 


1992,1996. 2000, 2004, 2008,2012 




Never 


Guinea 


1993, 1995. 1998. 2002.2003,2010, 


2013 


Occasionally 


Guinea-Bissau 


1994, 1999. 2004. 2005. 2008, 2009, 


2012, 2014 


Never 


Liberia 


1997. 2005. 2011 




Never 


Mali 


1992. 1997. 2002. 2007.2013 




Never 


Mauritania 


1992. 1996. 1997. 2001.2003,2006, 


2007, 2009 


Occasionally 


Niger 


1993, 1995. 1996. 1999. 2004,2009, 


2011 


Occasionally 


Nigeria 


1992, 1993. 1998. 1999. 2003,2004,2007,2011 


Usually 


Senegal 


1993, 1998. 2000. 2001.2007,2012 




Occasionally 


Sierra Leone 


1996. 2002. 2007. 2012 




Never 


Togo 


1993, 1994. 1998. 1999. 2002, 2003, 2005, 2007. 2010 


Usually 



Sources: Africa Elections Database 2012; Strauss and Taylor 2012. 

Note: Elections include general elections and legislative elections. The most violent elections occurred in Cote 
d'lvoire in 2010, Guinea in 2013, Nigeria in 201 1, and Togo in 2005. The description of the nature of election 
violence is from Strauss and Taylor (20 1 2). 



Table 5A.2 Manner in Which Longest-Serving Leaders in West Africa Left Office 



Leader (background)'' 


Country 


Years in office'' 


How leader left office 


Gnassingbe Eyadema (military) 


Togo 


38 


Died in office (2005) 


Felix Houphouet-Boigny (civilian) 


Cote d'lvoire 


33 


Died in office (1993) 


Dawda Ja«/ara (civilian) 


Gambia. The 


32 


Overthrow/n in coup (1994) 


Blaise Compaore (military) 


Burkina Faso 


27 


Forced out of power (2014) 


William Tubman (civilian) 


Liberia 


27 


Died in office (1971) 


Ahmed Sekou Toure (civilian) 


Guinea 


26 


Died in office (1984) 


Lansana Conte (military) 


Guinea 


24 


Died in office (2008) 


Moussa Traore (military) 


Mali 


23 


Overthrown in coup (1991) 


Maaouya Ould Sid'Ahmed Taya (military) 


Mauritania 


21 


Overthrown in coup (2005) 


Jerry Rawlings (military) 


Ghana 


20 


Left office after serving his two 
constitutional terms (2001) 


Leopold Sedar Senghor (civilian) 


Senegal 


20 


Resigned (1981) 



a. The designation of "military" in the leader's background is based on whether the leader served in the armed 
forces of his country before becoming president. It does not apply to leaders who fought for colonial armed 
powers during World War II, such as Leopold Senghor. 

b. Years in office refers to unbroken period, excluding previous stints in power. President Rawlings' period in 
office after a 1 979 coup before handing power to a civilian administration is therefore not included. 
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Table 5A.3 Years in Office of West African Leaders as of 2014 



Country 


Current leader (background) 


Years in office 


Years in office of 
immediate predecessor 


Benin 


Thomas Yayi Boni (civilian) 


8 


10 


Burkina Paso 


Michel Kafando (civilian) 


Appointed transitional president 
in November 2014 


27 


Cabo Verde 


Jorge Carlos Fonseca (civilian) 


3 


10 


Cote d'lvoire 


Alassane Ouattara (civilian) 


4 


11 


Gambia, The 


Yahya Jammeh (military) 


20 


32 


Ghana 


John Dramani Mahama (civilian) 


2 


3 


Guinea 


Alpha Conde (civilian) 


4 


1 


Guinea-Bissau 


Jose Mario Vaz (civilian) 


Elected in June 2014 


2 


Liberia 


Ellen Johnson Sirleaf (civilian) 


8 


3 


Mali 


Ibrahim Boubacar Keita (civilian) 


1 


1 


Mauritania 


Mohamed Ould Abdel Aziz (military) 


5 


5 months 


Niger 


Mahamadou Issoufou (civilian) 


3 


1 


Nigeria 


Goodluck Jonathan (civilian) 


4 


3 


Senegal 


Macky Sail (civilian) 


2 


12 


Sierra Leone 


Ernest Bai Koroma (civilian) 


7 


9 


Togo 


Faure Gnassingbe (civilian) 


9 


38 



Note: Figures for predecessors show the unbroken period in power by the leader who preceded the incumbent, 
including leaders who held office during political transitions. They do not include earlier years in office by the leader. 



Table 5A.4 Number of Military Coups in Africa, by Subregion, 1960-2010 



Subregion 


1960-69 


1970-89 


1990-2010 


Total 


West Africa 


19 


50 


37 


106 


Eastern Africa 


10 


26 


12 


48 


Central Africa 


8 


14 


13 


35 


Southern Africa 


0 


10 


6 


16 


Total 


37 


100 


68 


205 



Sources: Shillington 2004; Barka and Ncube 2012. 
Note: Figures include both failed and succesful coups. 



Table 5A.5 Presidential Term Limits in West Africa, by Country 



Country Existence of presidential term limits 

Benin Yes: Article 42 of the constitution sets term 

limits of two five-year terms. 



Burkina Faso Yes: Article 37 of the constitution sets term 
limits of two five-year terms. 



Attempts at circumventing 

The opposition has accused President Yayi Boni of 
campaigning for a constitution reform bill that 
would scrap presidential term limits. The president 
has denied these claims. 

An attempt to amend the constitution in October 201 4 
to enable the incumbent president to run for another 
term triggered street protests and riots, including the 
storming of the Parliament and the occupation of the 
television station. The protests culminated in President 
Compaore's removal from power. 



(continued next page) 
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Table 5A.5 (continued) 



Country Existence of presidential term limits 



Attempts at circumventing 



CaboVerde Yes:Article 146ofthe 1 992 constitution 

provides for presidential term limits. Pedro de 
Verona Rodrigues Pires, the former president 
of Cabo Verde, rejected suggestions for a 
constitutional amendment that would have 
enabled him to run for a third term. This 
decision, along «/ith his stewardship of the 
economy, led to his award of the Ibrahim Prize 
for Achievement in African Leadership in 2011. 

Cote d'lvoire Yes: Article 35 of the constitution provides 
that the president is elected for a five-year 
term and is reelected only once. 

Gambia, The No: The opposition has begun demanding 
term limits. 

Ghana Yes: Article 66 provides for term limits of two 

four-year terms. Presidential term limits are 
entrenched in the Ghanaian constitution and 
can be changed only through a referendum, 
not legislation or presidential decree. 

Guinea Yes: Article 27 of the constitution sets term 

limits of two five-year terms. 



None 



Guinea-Bissau No 



None 



None 



Liberia Yes: 1986 constitution sets term limits of 

two six-year terms. 

Mali Yes: Article 30 of the constitution of 1 992 

sets term limits of two five-year terms. 

Mauritania Yes: Article 99 of the constitution, passed in a 
referendum in 2005, sets term limits of two 
five-year terms. A new president must also 
take an oath not to try to alter the term limits. 

Niger Yes: Term limits were removed by a 

controversial constitutional referendum in 
2009. However, President Mamadou Tandja, 
who wanted to run for a third term, was 
overthrown in a coup In 2010, Niger reinstated 
the two-term limit through adoption of a new 
constitution in a referendum. TLie president is 
restricted to two terms of five years each. 

Nigeria Yes: Two four-year terms. Nigeria- Article 

137 provides that a person shall not be 
qualified to run for the office if they have 
already been elected in the same position 
for two consecutive terms. The duration of a 
term in office is four years. 

Senegal Yes:The 2001 constitution sets term limits of 
two seven-year terms but stipulates that limits 
can be removed by referendum or constitutional 
amendment. In March 201 5, President IVIacky 
Sail announced that a referendum would be 
held in 20 1 6 on the issue of reducing the term 
in office of the president from seven to five 
years as an example for Africa. 



The National Democratic Congress (NDC) party 
suggested removing term limits in 1 997, while in 
power The proposal was abandoned following strong 
protests by civil society groups and opposition parties. 

In 2001, term limits were removed following a 
constitutional referendum. The 2010 constitution 
restored term limits. 

None 

None 

None 

None 



None 



In 2006, the Nigerian Senate defeated an attempt 
to amend the constitution to allow President 
Obasanjo to run for a third term. 



In 2012, President Abdoulaye Wade ran for a third 
term, arguing that the provision on term limits did 
not apply to him because it came into effect after he 
had been elected. The constitutional court ruled in 
the president's favor and allowed him to run. 



(continued next page) 
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Table 5A.5 (continued) 

Country Existence of presidential term limits Attempts at circumventing 

Sierra Leone Yes: Article 46(1) of the constitution sets No amendments have taken place to date, but there 
term limits of two five-year terms. Term is a debate in Sierra Leone about alleged plans to 
limits can be amended by either a two-thirds amend the constitution to allow the president to run 
vote in Parliament or a simple majority in a for a third term, 
referendum. 

Togo l\lo: In 2014, Parliament considered a bill Parliament removed presidential term limits in 2002. 

that would have reestablished term limits, 
which were eliminated in 2002 by an act of 
Parliament. Although legislators from the 
ruling party defeated the bill, it triggered 
large street protests in November 2014, 
with citizens demanding the reinstatement 
of term limits. 

Sources: Vencovsky 2007; Omotola 201 1 ; Africa Report 2014; Freedom House {https://freedomhouse.org). 
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Chapter 5 



Reforming the Security Sector 

The inability of security forces to deflect and counter threats to the state and 
citizens has posed one of the primary challenges for countries in West Africa 
since independence. In many cases, the armed forces themselves have threat- 
ened citizen well-being, often intervening and commandeering power. 

In the more than two decades since the end of the Cold War, some West African 
countries have undergone a process of democratization. Ghana and Nigeria, for 
example, have made strides in transforming their civil-military relations and 
improving the quality of their security sectors. In contrast, other countries — The 
Gambia, Guinea-Bissau, Mauritania, Niger, Togo, and, recently, Mali — have 
grappled with the imbalance (Houngnikpo 2012). In some countries, the fragility 
of democratic institutions enables military leaders to remain extremely influential 
in politics, undermining institutions and weakening the mechanisms of gover- 
nance that underpin state-society relations. The dominance of the military closes 
off space for political participation and impedes political processes, with undesir- 
able consequences for development, economic growth, and social cohesion. It also 
increases the risk of power contestations becoming violent. 

Reforms have improved civil-military relations, but the security forces need 
to adapt further to confront new challenges — such as trafficking, piracy, 
and religious extremism — that have the potential to destabilize tracts of the 
subregion (see chapter 2) . Keeping the armed forces out of politics and ensuring 
that adequate checks and balances are put in place will help protect citizens at a 
time when new security threats are emerging. 

Certain security threats to the subregion have been more pronounced within 
a specific conffict system, wherein cross-border connections based on shared 
ethnic, linguistic, cultural, and religious ties can facihtate the spread of conflict 
among neighbors, as in the case of the countries of the Mano River Basin (see 
chapter 1 for an explanation of West Africa's conffict systems). The tendency of 
confficts to cluster around a specific system strengthens the case for a regional 
rather than a country-by- country approach to combating security threats. Such 
an approach may involve designing interventions that mitigate drivers of 
conflict, particularly as they relate to border communities, or even imposing 
sanctions on warmongers and perpetrators from neighboring states. 
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Authoritarianism, Ethnicization, and the Degradation of 
the Security Forces since Independence 

Poor leadership and the weak capacity of the postcolonial state contributed to 
the creation of dysfunctional security institutions and impeded the manage- 
ment of security threats. Colonial-era practices, such as the policy of favoring 
specific communities or regions in recruiting people to the armed forces, helped 
weaken security institutions. At independence, the armed forces of many states 
were perceived as dominated by and loyal to a particular ethnic group or region 
rather than to the nascent state itself (Fawole and Ukeje 2005). The north-south 
divide was particularly pronounced in Benin, Ghana, Nigeria, Sierra Leone, and 
Togo (Kandeh 2004b). Francophone countries also faced the economic and 
logistical challenge of integrating citizens who had been recruited by France 
from across West Africa to fight in its various military campaigns — in particular 
in Europe and Indochina — into their new national armies. In Togo, pressure to 
integrate returnee soldiers into the armed forces contributed to the subregions 
first military coup in 1963, after the president refused to sanction such a move 
(Kandeh 2004b). 

The neopatrimonial style of leadership that several heads of state adopted 
contributed to the degradation and dysfunction of the security forces. The purg- 
ing of security elites and the stacking of the forces with a hierarchy loyal to the 
leadership undermined security institutions and militarized politics (Snyder 
1992). Failure to build security institutions that were inclusive, professional, 
effective, and ethnically and regionally representative helped create some secu- 
rity threats. The 1968 military coup in Benin, for example, which was carried 
out by members of the armed forces from the north, reflected the rejection of 
an institution viewed as dominated by southerners (Kandeh 2004b). Where 
leaders failed to fuUy control the security forces, they opted to weaken these 
institutions so that they would no longer pose a threat to their authority. 

Countries with authoritarian forms of governance that upheld the security 
of the regime over the security of the state — Liberia under William Tubman and 
William Tolbert, for example — saw institutions transformed into personal 
fiefdoms (Fayemi 2004). In Cote dTvoire, Liberia, Mali, and Sierra Leone, politi- 
cal elites undermined the capacity and morale of the armed forces in a bid to 
avert military coups and challenges to their authority and rule. In Sierra Leone, 
President Siaka Stevens "deliberately embarked on a state security- weakening 
project" (Fayemi 2004, 4) in order to consolidate his personalized rule. The 
systematic deinstitutionaUzation of the state and its appendages left little or no 
capacity to confront the violent uprisings and civil wars of the early 1990s. 

One strategy leaders used to control the armed forces was to fragment the 
security apparatus by creating and elevating an elite presidential guard that was 
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accountable only to the president. In Ghana, this approach contributed to 
unrest in the ranks of the armed forces that culminated in the 1966 coup 
(Barany 2013). In Sierra Leone, President Stevens questioned the loyalty of the 
professional military. He therefore established alternative power centers in the 
Internal Security Unit (ISU) and the Special Security Division (SSD) (Fayemi 
2004). The result was security forces that were not adequately structured, 
financed, or controlled to fend off threats (Ero 2000; Mehler 2012). 

The strategy of divide and control contributed to the ethnicization of the 
military. In Guinea and Guinea-Bissau, members of a particular ethnic group 
dominated sections of the military corps, which risked delegitimizing them 
(Mehler 2012). The practice split the forces both along ethnic and regional lines 
as well as between the different ranks of the officer corps. Co-opting the senior 
leadership of the security forces while ignoring the rank and file undermined 
the integrity of the institutions and resulted in a breakdown in hierarchy. It also 
precipitated a number of subaltern miUtary coups. Such coups took place in 
Burkina Faso, Ghana, Liberia, and Mali (Kandeh 1996, 2004a); Sierra Leone 
experienced three of them (in 1968, 1992, and 1997) (for a discussion of and 
statistics on coups, see chapter 5). 

The economic crises of the 1980s, together with the unmasking of state decay 
brought about by decades of neopatrimonialism and corruption, had a direct 
impact on the security sector in Liberia and Sierra Leone. Salaries to soldiers 
were delayed, and their uniforms and equipment began to deteriorate; amidst a 
breakdown of discipline, soldiers engaged in looting (Herbst 2004; Bates 2008). 
The capacities of national security systems were put to the test when civil wars 
broke out in both countries, as it became clear that the security institutions were 
incapable of fending off the well-organized and well-funded rebel groups that 
emerged in the late 1980s and early 1990s. Government forces were so weak that 
when confronted by well-trained rebels and armed groups, they collapsed or 
splintered into groups of "sobels" (soldiers by day and rebels by night). The 
deviation from the republican ethos and professionaUsm of the armed forces 
was complete with the disintegration of the military apparatus into mercenary 
organizations (Mehler 2012), ethnic armed factions such as the Kamajors 
(traditional hunters from the Mende ethnic group in Sierra Leone) (Fayemi 
2004), and a support base for warlords such as Charles Taylor. After 1997, no 
single body of the security forces in Liberia was at the service of the population 
(Mehler 2012); with the end of the Cold War and the "removal of the imperial 
security umbrellas" (Olonisakin 2008), the increasing availability and circula- 
tion of small arms helped fuel conflicts. Reliance on private military companies 
such as Executive Outcomes, Sandline, and the Gurkha Security Services 
to fill the void left by the decimated armed forces "further deepened the 
de-institutionaUzation of the mainstream forces" (Fayemi 2004, 4) and added to 
the chaotic mosaic of nonstate security actors on the ground. 
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Several countries in West Africa struggled to establish a monopoly over 
violence in their territories. Their failure to do so opened the door for nonstate 
actors, including the Arakan Boys in Ghana; the Area Boys, the Bakassi Boys, 
and the Civilian Joint Task Force in the northeast regions of Nigeria; and vigi- 
lante groups and militias in Liberia, Mali, and Sierra Leone (Small Arms Survey 
2006). In some situations, these outfits provided security to citizens. However, 
their unchecked power has posed a threat, as vigilantes and militias are prone 
to politicization by the elites or risk becoming excessive and arbitrary 
(Olonisakin 2008). Nigeria's Bakassi Boys, for example, which spread into mul- 
tiple states with the blessings of their governors, spiraled out of control as the 
group's leadership dissipated and engaged in extrajudicial killings and arbitrary 
arrests (Small Arms Survey 2006). 

The end of the Cold War saw the capability of the armed forces weakened 
across Africa, as many of the generous military assistance programs from the 
superpowers ended. This weakness was witnessed as recently as 2012 in MaU, 
following the Tuareg-led uprising that triggered a military coup by disaffected 
soldiers. Former president Amadou Toumani Toure, who had been a general, 
weakened the military, in part out of fear of a coup. He gave preferential treat- 
ment to the Red Berets (the presidential guard and parachute regiment) (ICG 
2014) and left the ill-equipped Green Berets to deal with the Tuareg uprisings. 
Tensions were rooted in the fact that Toure had been in charge of the Red Berets 
when he overthrew the regime of Moussa Traore in 199L Corruption during 
the Toure regime undermined the military and had ramifications for the north, 
where all but a few soldiers deserted. Some observers accused the state of 
compUcity with criminal networks in the north (Onuoha and Thurston 2013). 

Human Rights Violations, Abuse of Power by the State, and 
the Weal< Rule of Law 

Many authoritarian political systems in the subregion have resorted to oppres- 
sion and human rights abuses to tackle violent protest against injustice (per- 
ceived and real) (World Bank 2011). The people charged by the state with 
providing security, especially the police, have perpetrated abuses and used 
excessive force against civilians. The human rights and fundamental freedoms 
of citizens have been violated with impunity, through detentions, arbitrary 
arrests, even murder. Security services have engaged in sexual violence (in the 
2009 rape and murder of opposition supporters by the military in Guinea, for 
instance) (Human Rights Watch 2009; Alaga 2011). The highly masculine 
institutional culture of the military forces facilitates the sexual harassment of 
both civilians and female military personnel (Alaga 2011). A 2010 assessment 
by the Women Peace and Security Network Africa found that no security 
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sector institution in West Africa had attained its 20 percent target recruitment 
of women and that women held no more than 8 percent of senior ranking 
positions in the sector (WIPSEN- Africa 2010). 

The sense of injustice is compounded by the failure of the state to hold law 
enforcement officials and military personnel accountable when they violate 
citizens' rights. The sense of prejudice that arises from such situations is 
exacerbated and reinforced by official complacency of misdemeanors, which 
perpetuates the resulting social exclusion (Olonisakin 2008). In most cases, 
justice systems have remained largely dysfunctional and the rule of law weak. 
Few citizens have confidence in the impartiality and independence of the 
administration of justice. The neglect of due process "robbed institutions of 
their legitimacy and credibility" (N'yongb 1992, 100), while the proliferation of 
regulatory rules and administration created new opportunities for corruption 
and further weakened state-society linkages. 

The atrophy of legal institutions and frameworks has had far-reaching 
consequences for the legitimacy of many countries' security sectors. The severe 
dysfunction of Liberia's judicial system, for instance, was one of the causes of 
the civil war there, as governing elites co-opted the justice system as a political 
tool through which to exercise and legitimize their power, creating a crisis of 
confidence in the system and stripping it of its credibility (ICG 2006). The 
absence of enforcement mechanisms in Liberia allowed the illegal expropriation 
of resources, including timber, which was laundered through a legal supply 
chain by Charles Taylor (World Bank 201 1). 

Defense Budgets in West Africa 

Defense budgets across West Africa are on the rise. Sub-Saharan Africa as a 
whole is a lucrative market for defense equipment, with total annual expendi- 
ture between 2010 and 2013 averaging $23 billion (SIPRI Database). 

The sector receives 0.6-1.8 percent of gross domestic product (GDP) in 
Guinea-Bissau and 4 percent in Mauritania. Ghana more than doubled its 
military spending in 2013, to $306 million, up from $109 million in 2012. 
Donor funding provided another $47 million in 2013 (Perlo-Freeman and 
Solmirano 2014). 

Despite the relatively small size of their security forces, security expenditures 
in many West African countries consume a disproportionate share of their bud- 
gets, particularly when faced with security threats. Mali hired 15,000 personnel 
in 2012 (World Bank 2013a) — an increase of 50 percent — and raised wages in the 
army 37 percent. Military expenditure rocketed 50 percent in Mali (despite a 
one- third drop in revenue). Niger increased its military spending by 80 percent 
in 2012, forcing significant resource allocation (Zounmenou 2014). Its wage bill 
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for security forces amounted to about a third of the country's total wage bill in 
2012. Wages for the security forces increased 65 percent between 2010 and 2012, 
following the recruitment of 5,000 personnel and an 85 percent increase in wages 
for police officers (World Bank 2013b). 

Nigeria's military capacity remains the most developed in West Africa, with an 
annual budget of $2.2 biUion (Adebajo 2002) and 95,000- 100,000 troops. As the 
regional hegemon, Nigeria has been instrumental to the ability and capacity of 
the Economic Community of West African States (ECOWAS) to intervene in 
regional conflicts (AUi 2012). It has 363 tanks, more than 1,400 armored vehicles, 
294 aircraft, and 84 helicopters, and it recently beefed up its maritime capability 
in a bid to counter piracy. The naval budget represents 20 percent of the defense 
budget. With its 20,000-strong naval force and warships, Nigeria is among the few 
West African nations with the capacity to monitor its maritime territory. 

Weak state capacity — and the limited ability to defend maritime waters — has 
contributed to a surge in maritime piracy (Bridger 2013). In response, the 
International Maritime Organization (IMO) has established a West and Central 
Africa Maritime Security Trust Fund, to which a number of donors (including 
China, Japan, and the United Kingdom) have made pledges. Nigeria also pro- 
vides a large number of UN peacekeeping troops (2,961 as of 2015), almost as 
many as Ghana (3,012) and Senegal (3,079) (UN n.d.) (box 6.1). It is a primary 
contributor to ECOWAS missions as well (Sule 2013). 



BOX 6.1 



Centers of Excellence for International Peacekeeping in 
West Africa 

Seamlessly integrating and operationalizing peacekeeping troops from different 
nations into a coherent force is a challenge, given the different forms and levels of 
rigor in the training of troops. A number of centers of excellence have been established 
across West Africa to address the problem (Aning 2010). They include the Kofi Annan 
International Peacekeeping Training Centre (KAIPTC); the National Defence College 
in Abuja, Nigeria; and the Peacekeeping School of Bamako, Mali. The three institutions 
have developed and operationalized a common peacekeeping course for training 
personnel from the subregion who are deployed to peacekeeping operations around 
the world. 

The centers have played an important role in training troops and promoting 
dialogue on civil-military relations at both the national and subregional levels. KAIPTC 
in particular is the subregional focal point for the Finnish-funded Africa Civil-Military 
Coordination (ACMC) program, which is hosted by the African Centre for the 
Constructive Resolution of Disputes (ACCORD). 

(continued next page) 
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Box 6.1 (continued) 

Donors have played an important role in establishing, expanding, and ensuring 
the viability of some of these centers. KAIPTC was established in part with funding 
from Germany and the United Kingdom; other donors contributed to its expansion 
and funded training programs (Aning 2010). The Peacekeeping School in Bamako has 
also benefited from donor funding, which supported the establishment and expansion 
of the center and its relocation to Bamako. 



Challenges of Reform 

Military and security forces across the region have benefited from the opportu- 
nities for political reform offered by democratization, restoration of the rule of 
law, reform of the justice administration, and reinforcement of the capacities of 
the armed forces through security sector reform projects. The donor commu- 
nity has played a major role in efforts to reform and restructure the security 
forces in West Africa since the mid-1990s. Military coups, and the civil wars in 
Cote d'lvoire, Guinea-Bissau, Liberia, and Sierra Leone, prompted a reappraisal 
of the hands-off approach to security sectors, as the security- development nexus 
became a key element of donor policy in conflict-affected countries. 

Although regional frameworks and collective security mechanisms to address 
security threats in West Africa had been in place since the late 1970s and early 
1980s, they took effect only in the 1990s, during the region's civil wars. The 
interventions by ECOWAS in Liberia and Sierra Leone, under the auspices of a 
Nigerian-led and -funded force, filled the void left by the weakness of national 
armies and accelerated the transformation of the regional peace and security 
architecture. A comprehensive institutional and normative framework has been 
created to respond to conflicts and instability, but the existing regional peace 
and security architecture cannot effectively deal with the emerging threats of 
terrorism, maritime security, and drug trafficking, each of which requires spe- 
cific strategies. Reforms are needed to increase the security forces' ability to deal 
with conventional threats and to allow them to deal with emerging challenges. 

The challenges to security sector reform in West Africa have proved daunt- 
ing, and the results have been mixed. Cote d'lvoire has made some progress, 
adopting a new security sector reform strategy, conducting a census of the 
country's security forces, and establishing (in 2012) an authority in charge of 
disarmament, demobilization, and reintegration. Progress beyond this point has 
been limited, however, and experts argue that more improvement has been 
made on paper than on the ground (World Politics Review 2013). Ahead of 
elections in 2015, the United Nations warned that reforms to the security sector 
are needed to safeguard peace. 
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The breakdown of security has been a key source of fragihty in Guinea- 
Bissau. Reforming that country's security sector is therefore critical to restoring 
state credibihty and citizen security. The authorities and the international com- 
munity have set three goals: restoring the state's legitimate control and account- 
ability over the use of force, addressing the fiscal burden of an oversized security 
sector, and responding to the demands of armed personnel for improved living 
conditions. A roadmap for reform has been designed, and in 2009-11 the 
government in power laid the foundation for a potentially meaningful reform 
process. ECOWAS is financing the reform, including a pension fund, a critical 
ingredient for peacefully retiring security personnel (box 6.2). 

Liberia's security system has improved markedly, with significant gains in the 
training or retraining of officers across security institutions. Sierra Leone has 
implemented a comprehensive reform program (box 6.3). 

Many efforts elsewhere have been largely ad hoc, the accidental byproducts 
of a broader reform agenda, or achieved incrementally (Fayemi 2004). They 
have therefore had limited success in shifting power relations or entrenching 
institutional transformation (Fayemi 2004). The issue of ownership of reform of 
the security sector has not been accorded sufficient centrality in the process, 
which could threaten its long-term viability. 



BOX 6.2 



A New Chapter for Guinea-Bissau 

Guinea-Bissau has wrestled with a series of challenges since independence, including 
poverty, a highly politicized military, weak institutions, and, recently, drug trafficking. 
But peaceful presidential and parliamentary elections in April 2014 may be ushering in 
a new chapter for the beleaguered coastal state. The elections led to the restoration of 
constitutional order and the formation of an inclusive government. In a second positive 
development, in September 2014, the chief of the armed forces, who had led a coup 
in 2012, was dismissed. 

Central to change has been progress in security sector reform. Through ECOMIB 
(the ECOWAS mission in Bissau), ECOWAS addressed the reform of army pensions, 
which was needed to shrink the size of the armed forces. In July 2013, it was announced 
that 17,000 military personnel had expressed willingness to retire (Uzoechina 2014). 
The ECOMIB mission was also credited with creating an environment conducive to 
peaceful elections in 2014. 

Progress has renewed donor interest in reengaging in the country. In November 
2014, the International Contact Group on Guinea-Bissau (ICG-GB) met for the first 
time in two years, and discussions were held about hosting an international donor 
conference for Guinea-Bissau (UN Security Council 2014). 
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BOX 6.3 



Sustained Reform of the Security Sector in Sierra Leone 

Sierra Leone's experience of security sector reform has attracted much scholarly interest, 
both because of its comprehensiveness and the long-term nature of donor engagement. 
That involvement marked a shift in development thinking in the late 1990s on the need 
to frame security as integral to development. The United Kingdom signed a 10-year 
memorandum of understanding with Sierra Leone in 2002, with the International 
Military Advisory and Training Team (IMATT), the British Army's team in Sierra Leone, 
greatly benefiting from this long-term commitment (Godwin and Haenlein 2013). 

Sierra Leone's reform program was comprehensive and holistic, involving the army, 
the intelligence services, the police, the justice sector, and related institutions. It bene- 
fited from strong interministry coordination and cooperation with the United Kingdom 
(the lead donor) and other donors (Bendix and Stanley 2008). A key element of the 
program was reform of the police force, based on a model of "local needs policing," in 
which members of the force collaborate with communities in order to provide security 
(Albrecht 2010). 

Today Sierra Leone's army is regarded as a capable and effective force, and 
public perceptions of it are positive (Godwin and Haenlein 2013). It has contributed 
forces to two important peace operations (in Darfur and in Somalia). In a remarkable 
turnaround, in 2013 Sierra Leone provided more troops to peace operations per capita 
than Nigeria (Godwin and Haenlein 2013). 



To be effective, security sector reform requires strong political commitments 
and an overhaul of governance, which can come about only through internal 
processes, as demonstrated by Ghana, Nigeria, and Senegal (box 6.4). 
Improvements in accountability, the rule of law, and the security sector need to 
be coordinated. Once poUtical commitment is in place, technical support and 
financing can play a critical role — but there is no substitute for political com- 
mitment. In this sense, peer pressure and the framework provided by regional 
mechanisms are critical for the future stability of West Africa. 

Areas in Need of Reform 

Domestic, regional, and international attempts have sought to reform and repo- 
sition the security services. Despite these efforts, the security institutions in 
many countries have been unable to fend off emerging threats, such as maritime 
piracy, drug trafficking, and violent attacks by extremist groups, and they 
remain heavily influential in politics. 
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BOX 6.4 



Senegal: A Model for Civil-Military Relations 

Senegal stands out as a rare success story in a subregion that has struggled with its 
civil-military relations since independence. A large part of its success in avoiding the 
pitfalls that contributed to political instability in many of its neighbors can be traced 
back to the deal struck between President Leopold Sedar Senghor and General Jean 
Alfred Diallo in 1962, in the heady years after independence. At the outset, the presi- 
dent and the chief of staff of the army laid down a foundation for future civil-military 
relations in which the armed forces would play an important role in Senegal's develop- 
ment while serving under civilian leadership. 

A second key factor is the concept of the Armee-Nation, Senegal's own version of 
military-civilian collaboration, through which the armed forces fostered development in 
sectors such as infrastructure, health, education, and environmental protections. The 
contribution of the armed forces to improving service provision, training, and research 
in the health sector in particular has garnered praise both locally and internationally 
The model has also helped establish a climate of trust between political and military 
elites and between the public and the armed forces. 

A third contributing factor has been the high quality of leadership at both the 
civilian and military levels, which has strengthened political stability and upheld civil- 
military relations. It has been supported by a culture of professionalization within the 
armed forces, including a clear chain of command, mechanisms for civilian control over 
the armed forces, and a competitive recruitment process. 

Sources: Partners for Democratic Change 2010; Diop 2013. 



Its Strong military capability notwithstanding, Nigeria is struggling to coun- 
ter and neutralize the threat posed by radical groups such as Boko Haram, 
which is threatening to extend its reach into Cameroon, Chad, and Niger. 
Nigeria had to call on the military assistance of foreign partners, including the 
United States, following the kidnappings of schoolgirls in the northeast in 2014. 
Nigeria has struggled in the past to put an end to violence by armed groups such 
as the Movement for the Emancipation of Niger Delta (MEND). Rooted in 
long-running socioeconomic and political grievances and discontents, these 
security threats are not easily quelled through conventional warfare, which 
troops and security forces are trained in. 

A report by the Presidential Committee on Security Challenges in the 
Northeast Zone found that security agencies suffer from a variety of problems. 
It cites operational lapses, rivalry, underfunding, lack of adequate equipment, 
and lack of collaboration (Federal Government of Nigeria 2011). The military 
has also come under fire for its role in alleged human rights abuses, torture. 
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and other forms of mistreatment of the civiUan population (Human Rights 
Watch 2013; Amnesty International 2014), charges the Nigerian authorities 
have dismissed as unfounded. 

Failure to adapt the armed forces to new threats in part reflects their 
unchanged mission statements, which remain geared toward addressing con- 
ventional warfare threats. The focus remains firmly on external security, despite 
the fact that greater threats lie elsewhere. Security forces need to redefine their 
mission statements (Kandeh 2004a; Ouedraogo 2014). Doing so would have 
implications for training, staffing, size, and formation. 

The reintegration of armed groups and nonprofessional soldiers has been an 
issue in many countries that have exited from conflict. Liberia and Sierra Leone 
have succeeded in this endeavor; Cote dTvoire is still struggling with demobiliz- 
ing and reintegrating former militias into civilian life. This process has taken 
much more time and effort than expected. In view of the size of its armed forces, 
Guinea-Bissau needs to retire many of its officers (see box 6.2). With the peace 
talks nearing completion in Mali, the issue of disarmament, demobilization, 
and reintegration is becoming central to achieving sustainable peace. In 2009, 
Nigeria offered amnesty to militias in the Niger Delta involved in crimes includ- 
ing attacking oil infrastructure and kidnapping oil workers. In return for hand- 
ing in their weapons, they received pardons, were offered vocational and 
nonviolence training, and were paid $410 per month until they found work. 
More than 26,000 young people took the package, contributing to a decrease in 
violence and an increase in oil revenues. Some militants reportedly returned to 
fighting, however, or transferred their efforts to offshore piracy (IRIN 20 11). 

Many military forces in West Africa need to become more professional by 
demobilizing troops that lack the requisite skills and ability of modern security 
forces, as well various militias and paramilitary groups. Cote dTvoire, Liberia, and 
Sierra Leone have disarmed, demobilized, and reintegrated former soldiers and 
provided them with skills training. Some 103,019 combatants were disarmed 
and demobilized in Liberia, including 8,523 boys and 2,440 girls (Zounmenou 
2008). In Sierra Leone, 72,490 combatants were demobiUzed, including 6,854 
child soldiers (UN Office of the Special Representative for Africa 2007). Major 
efforts in this regard are stiU needed in many West African countries. 

Wages in many of West Africa's security forces are inadequate and irregularly 
paid. The average monthly salary of soldiers in West Africa ranges from $75 in 
Togo to $305 in Nigeria (Touchard 2014). Low salaries and lack of adequate 
equipment reduce morale. The police and gendarmerie are also poorly paid, 
leaving them vulnerable to corruption. Meanwhile, rivalry between the police, 
gendarmerie, presidential guards, and special forces threatens to compromise 
law and order. 

Except in The Gambia and Nigeria, police forces are understaffed. Globally, 
there are 350 policemen for every 100,000 people; the United Nations 
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recommends a minimum of 222 policemen for every 100,000 people 
(Harrendorf, Heiskanen, and Malby 2010). Mali and Niger have only about 
50 policemen per 100,000 people; Cote d'lvoire, Ghana, and Guinea have fewer 
than 100; and Sierra Leone has nearly 200. Nigeria recruited 370,000 police 
officers between 2000 and 2008, raising its ratio to 205 police per 100,000 people 
(Fayemi 2005). 

A further challenge has been the lack of funding for and insufficient atten- 
tion to gender equality. Incorporation of a gender element into security sector 
reform programs in West Africa came about only as a result of donor support 
and consultations with citizens during the reform process. In Liberia and Sierra 
Leone, for example, consultations with women's groups — in some cases accom- 
panied by donor conditionality that gender be incorporated in the terms of 
reference — led to gender-related security sector reforms (Alaga 2011). 

Reform of the armed forces is critical, but it needs to be conducted hand in 
hand with development of governance structures and oversight capacities of 
the civilian authorities. A significant challenge has been ensuring the parallel 
development of an "effective and overarching governance framework" (Fayemi 
2004, 7) in order to pair security sector reform with a more comprehensive 
restructuring agenda. 

Recommendations for Reforming the Security Sector 

The manifold challenges of security in West Africa affect stability, national 
cohesion, development, and economic growth. Because of their Umited man- 
dates, most development actors are not well placed to intervene in the security 
sector A possible point of intervention is to leverage key competencies, particu- 
larly regarding governance and fiscal aspects of the security sector. 

Recommendations to address this driver of conffict and fragility include the 
following: 

• Extend reforms for governance and accountability to the security sector 
(most countrywide governance reforms exclude security ministries). 
Oversight mechanisms play an essential role in protecting the population 
from the excesses of the security services, reducing corruption and nepo- 
tism risks, increasing the cost-effectiveness of the security sector, and help- 
ing governments maintain the momentum of security sector reform across 
the region. The same type of mechanisms recommended for other ministries 
and public agencies should be adopted in the security sector. 

• Promote the fiscal sustainability of the sector through interventions that 
relate to budgeting, expenditure, wages, and costing while introducing 
strong financial control mechanisms. Development partners can engage in 
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this area as part of overall public expenditure reviews and improvement of 
countries' public financial management. 

• Improve justice and conflict resolution systems, and strengthen the rule of 
law. Development support has been insufficient in these areas, particularly 
in light of their importance for stability and conflict prevention. Support can 
be channeled through formal justice systems, including the connection 
between formal and traditional justice, as well as mechanisms for mediating 
conflict and addressing local grievances outside of formal justice systems. 
Mechanisms for conflict resolution can also be integrated into sectoral proj- 
ects pertaining to land, pastoral activities, health, and education. Improving 
justice and strengthening the rule of law necessitate broader approaches than 
focusing on the Ministry of Justice alone. 

• Evaluate the success of security sector reform programs in the region, 
especially through impact assessments. Increasing understanding of what 
works is essential if reforms are to be scaled up. 

• Establish partnerships with regional organizations, such as ECOWAS, to 
strengthen security and justice, with a focus on the emerging regional 
security architecture, and support the developmental aspects of these 
policies (for example, demobilization programs, pension programs for the 
military, and improved management and follow-up of public expenditures). 
Working through regional organizations reduces the danger of political risks 
for development organizations and donors and ensures dissemination of 
region-wide experiences. 
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Chapter 7 



Addressing the Challenges of 
Legal Pluralism and Improving 
the Management of Land 

Land management and property rights are multifaceted and interlaced with 
complexities and contradictions across Africa. Challenges include legal plural- 
ism in land governance, ineffective management of land, unequal distribution 
and discriminatory poUcies, and artificial boundaries and their consequences. 
All of these issues are complicated by population growth, land scarcity, the 
acquisition of land by large firms for mining or plantation agriculture, environ- 
mental degradation, and climate change. 

Land has been at the heart of much conflict in Africa, and West Africa is no 
exception. In fact, almost every large-scale incident of conflict and violence has 
had a land dimension (Van der Auweraert 2013). In Cote d'lvoire, the conflict 
between migrant workers and traditional landowners in the west of the country 
was one of the main components of the decade-long conflict, making western 
C ote d'lvoire the region that was worst affected by the conflict (McGovern 2011). 
Nigeria's Middle Belt has been prone to violence between migrants from the 
north and local communities that has caused thousands of deaths. The conflict 
in Mauritania around the Senegal River is in large part linked to land and the 
fact that pastoral populations who lost their cattle are putting pressure on 
sedentary populations along the river to access the fertile lands. Many pastoral- 
ists in the Sahel are struggling to find resources for their herds, which creates 
major tensions. The conflicts in Liberia and Sierra Leone also featured a land 
dimension. 

Even where land has not been a precursor to conflict, the breakdown of 
systems during conflict can result in the emergence or intensification of latent 
frustrations or inequities surrounding land and resources. Opposing forces may 
leverage such grievances to score pohtical points and rally support or cement 
alliances. Control over land and resources is often seen as a symboUc war gain 
or used to fund and reward war efforts. Postconflict land disputes usually 
center on a clash of rights between returnees and the current occupiers of the 
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land (Maze 2014). They can threaten or undermine peacebuilding efforts, 
particularly if displaced populations face significant dispossession. 

Land is a key resource for most West African economies and a significant 
contributor to gross domestic product (GDP), employment, and export earn- 
ings (Cotula, Toulmin, and Hesse 2004; AU, AfDB, and EGA 20 11 ) . A variety of 
pressures have increased competition for land among multiple land users, 
government municipalities, urban elites, and foreign investors. Scarcity has 
increased the value of land, making land ownership — and clarity regarding 
ownership — more desirable. 

The Challenge of Legal Pluralism 

The complexity of West Africa's land issues derives from the coexistence of 
formal and informal systems of land tenure, with overlapping jurisdictions, con- 
tradictory rules, and competing authorities. Legal pluralism — which includes 
customary and statutory land tenure, Sharia, informal arrangements, and 
hybrids of all of them — takes the form of a network of interlocking and contra- 
dictory systems and institutions. In general, statutory systems govern urban 
areas and customary systems cover rural areas, which constitute the majority of 
West Africa's land area (Gotula, Toulmin, and Hesse 2004); peri-urban lands fall 
between the two. 

Access to land and resources under customary systems is an integral part of 
social relationships. Historically, land ownership was determined by virtue of 
first clearance. Gommon principles hold that land belongs to a community 
(consisting of a family, lineage, or village) as opposed to individuals. The group 
charged with ownership often endows the land with spiritual or sacred dimen- 
sions. In principle, the land is inalienable, meaning it cannot be sold (Zongo 
2010). Gustomary systems are based on diverse and sometimes incompatible 
locahzed practices and norms.' Largely unwritten, they are flexible, negotiable, 
and able to evolve to accommodate external influences, such as Sharia, economic 
factors, and other cultural and political interactions (Gotula, Toulmin, and 
Hesse 2004).^ Land chiefs typically derived their authority from their status as 
descendants of community founders, conquest, or the magic/religious alliance 
with the genii loci (spirits of the place) (DelviUe 1998). 

The family, community, or lineage retains the primary rights to the land, 
regardless of its usage, and the prerogative to lend those rights to "outsiders" 
through leasing arrangements, tenancies, share contracts, or loans (Gotula, 
Toulmin, and Hesse 2004). Tenants typically have secondary or derived rights 
(IIED 2001). The principle of lending or renting land to outsiders over long 
periods of time is a point of contention between different land tenure systems, 
as migrants often assume they have purchased land that indigenous populations 
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consider to be inalienable and rented out to migrants on long-term loan or 
lease. Tensions deriving from the stranger-host relationship in western Cote 
d'lvoire and ambiguities over the status of land tenure stem from disparities 
between indigenous peasant farmers and people they consider "strangers" who 
have profited from the cocoa economy. The rhetoric of reclaiming "patrimonial" 
land has proved popular as a strategy of populist pohtics among indigenous 
populations in the west; returning educated youth have played a key role in 
encouraging their elders to reclaim land sold to strangers (McGovern 201 1). 

Returning refugees and internally displaced persons face questions, uncer- 
tainty, and insecurity over land ownership in Cote dTvoire, Liberia, and Sierra 
Leone. Ambiguity over land tenure has led to tensions in Liberia between young 
excombatants who occupied land they considered "wrongfully" possessed in the 
past and displaced members of the Mandingo tribe, who held papers to that 
land (Rincon 2010). 

Under statutory systems of land tenure, which came into being during colo- 
nial times, land rights are allocated and confirmed through the issuance of titles 
or other forms of registration of ownership (Cotula, Toulmin, and Hesse 2004) . 
Unlike their customary counterpart, state systems are based on written laws and 
regulations, acts of centralized or decentralized government agencies, and judi- 
cial decisions. Colonial policy also adopted a principle known as "land to the 
tiller" {mise en valeur), whereby rights are obtained by working the land. Sharia 
also embraces this principle. This principle reaffirms customary claims of "first 
clearance" rights, but it allows the government to expropriate unused or unde- 
rused customary landholdings. The practice has hurt pastoralists, in particular 
by infringing on pastoral corridors, as "grazing" is not considered land cultiva- 
tion. In West Africa, only Mali and Niger recognize and protect pastoral grazing 
land (Cotula, Toulmin, and Hesse 2004). 

Informal and customary practices offer local populations an alternative to 
the limited coverage of the statutory systems (AUC, AfDB, and ECA 2011), 
which is reinforced by the very Umited presence of the state in rural areas and 
its ineffective management of resources (Cotula, Toulmin, and Hesse 2004). 
Customary systems remain the most common way of seeking redress in rural 
settings. In Liberia, the majority of citizens turn to customary law for justice and 
recourse; in Sierra Leone, about 85 percent of disputes are settled through infor- 
mal systems (Olonisakin, Ikpe, and Badong 2009). Land tenure can also be 
regulated informally, through "informal formalization" (Zongo 2010), as in 
Benin, Burkina Faso, and Cote dTvoire. These arrangements often have limited 
legal value, particularly under formal statutory law, however, and they risk con- 
flicting with unwritten agreements of previous landholders. 

Migrants and women often believe that the formal statutory system provides 
better guarantees for their land rights than customary norms. A growing num- 
ber of women are pushing to strengthen their land claims in the face of 
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increasing land values and scarcity and a gender equity discourse that helps 
shape policy reform. Women — who have been marginalized from land owner- 
ship under customary systems and often can access land only indirectly through 
a male intermediary — are organizing to more effectively advocate for their land 
rights and pool their resources, through Women Land Access Trusts, for 
instance. A trend toward land donations from fathers to daughters has been 
observed in many West African countries (Kone 201 1). This practice promotes 
gender equality, women's empowerment, economic development, and most 
likely peace. 

Legal pluralism can offer recourse for people who lack the means to access 
formal systems of justice in a timely manner, particularly in postconflict 
settings. In postwar Sierra Leone, for example, "customary law officers" served 
as an interface between different legal systems (Unruh 2009); in postconflict 
Liberia, where the formal system was perceived as failing and lacking in objec- 
tivity, legal pluralism enabled resolution in a timely and appropriate manner 
(Isser, Lubkemann, and N'Tow 2009). However, legal pluralism can sow confu- 
sion and tension where too many competing authorities — land chiefs, village 
chiefs, administrative executives, regional customary authorities, religious 
authorities, local government bodies, judges, and various vUlage/intervillage or 
communal committees — claim legitimacy in overlapping jurisdictions. It can 
also result in discrimination against "outsiders." 

In Liberia, for example, the Constitutions recognition of two different legal 
systems — statutory law to govern "civilized" Americo-Liberians and missionaries, 
and customary laws that cover "natives," non- Christians, and indigenous 
Africans — has sown confusion regarding land ownership. The statutory system 
applies to all Liberians, but the customary system still refers to the adjudication 
of cases based on whether a citizen is deemed to be "native" or "civilized," 
according to the historical classification system. This distinction lends itself to 
"forum shopping," in which people with superior knowledge of competing sys- 
tems and resources opt for the more advantageous forum (Delville 1998). 
Moreover, because losing parties can appeal to alternative systems, rulings are 
likely to be challenged and canceled. The challenge is thus not legal pluralism 
per se but the lack of standing of decisions (Delville 1998). 

Options for Land Management 

Land management policies across West Africa have failed to adapt to changing 
times or respond adequately to the populations needs. Under colonial rule, 
attempts by the French to convert public land to private land did not make 
much progress. Large tracts of land were declared under public domain, and 
customary systems persisted. The British sought to establish territorial control 
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through aUiances with senior customary rulers. They introduced a system of 
freehold tenure alongside a form of land administration based on customary 
law. Regardless of the system, enforcing land law has proven challenging, with 
decisions and resolutions governing land claims usually reflecting the power, 
influence, and vested interests of the various stakeholders (IIED 1999). 

Colonial policies regarding land and other renewable natural resources 
(forests, inland and marine fisheries, pastures, and so on) were "state-centric" — 
and for the most part remain so to this day. The state maintained control over 
forests irrespective of estabUshed customary use and land rights. This practice 
continues to have ramifications over the use of specific forest resources.^ Both 
the colonial state and the postcolonial state appropriated prime agricultural and 
urban lands and redistributed them. The colonial state allocated land to foreign- 
ers, their descendants, and investment companies; political elites in the postco- 
lonial state passed substantial land parcels to other elites, their affiliates, and 
multinational corporations (Maze 2014). 

The early 1990s saw a move toward decentralized governance structures, 
particularly in Francophone West Africa. In Burkina Faso, Ghana, and Senegal, 
smallholders began to set up farmers associations and national networks and 
federations (Nelen and others 2013). Senegal, for instance, called for amend- 
ments to statutory systems to provide more room for local level governance 
and land management (IIED 1999). Several Francophone countries made 
progress in devolving land management to village-level authorities using the 
gestion de terroirs villageois approach, although it has yet to receive legal 
recognition. 

Less than 5 percent of the land in West Africa is held under formally regis- 
tered titles — a testament to the formidable challenges to registration (Cotula, 
Toulmin, and Hesse 2004). Obstacles include high costs, multiple claims to 
rights, and the tendency of the process to favor the literate and the wealthy, and 
the social impact of severing historical and cultural connections to land. Across 
West Africa, land has been and continues to be unequally distributed, with the 
number of "land poor" in both rural and urban areas on the rise. Land grabbing 
has been especially rampant (IIED 1999). Unfarmed land, which may actually 
be fallow grazing land or a community agricultural reserve, is viewed as unoc- 
cupied and thus becomes the state's "eminent domain" (IIED 1999). This land 
remains uncultivated and is regarded de facto as open access, but it is likely to 
lead to landlessness and displacement if and when the state makes claims on it, 
particularly in light of the region's growing agri-business sector and urban 
speculations. 

Although increased land scarcity is one of the most frequently cited factors 
in fueling land tensions, competition, and conflict, only 36 percent of the crop- 
land in West Africa is cultivated (Bossard 2009). Climate change, environmental 
degradation, population growth, and agri-business, among other factors, have 
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reduced the amount of land available and contributed to land grabbing. 
However, land scarcity is as much about access and distribution of land. For 
instance, a decreasing number of people own larger tracts of land; large seg- 
ments of the population live on degraded land (UNDP 2003, 2013); land that is 
available cannot be purchased; and rising land values and corruption act as an 
impediment to land acquisition. Intensified competition for land and resources, 
and rising land values, can increase land tenure insecurity and landlessness. 

The deterioration of land quality is likely to intensify over the next 30 years 
as a result of population growth, landholding fragmentation, and chmate vari- 
abiUty (UNDP 2013). Population growth and urbanization, already the leading 
causes of deforestation, will place additional demands on energy sources 
(Bossard 2009) . Land conflict could ensue, as land remains among the sole liveli- 
hood opportunities for the unskilled youth who join the labor market every year. 

Since 2000, West Africa has seen the emergence of foreign and domestic 
investors who buy, lease, or acquire by other means concessions to large tracts 
of land on which they grow food, produce fuel, or mine extractives (Lund 201 1). 
Although the consequences of large-scale land acquisition in Africa have yet to 
be thoroughly investigated, firms have been criticized for allegedly buying up 
the bulk of fertile land and marginalizing small-scale farmers. Many observers 
see this practice as a new form of agricultural colonialism or a throwback to the 
failed large-scale industrial farming efforts of the 1960s-70s when land was 
expropriated. 

Case studies from Benin, Burkina Faso, Mali, and Niger reveal a number of 
concerns that could spur conflicts where competing land claims are already a 
source of tension. They include a lack of transparency in transactions, the risk 
of land loss for groups with secondary rights, lack of clarity in the terms of 
agreements, an increase in formalized land grabbing, and displacement.^ The 
magnitude of rural land under the control of agro-investors outside the com- 
munity is unknown, as many transactions are not written and are made under 
customary systems. In many instances, investors avoid formalizing the full 
property title, because procedures are considered lengthy and fastidious and 
formalizing would incur taxation. Many investors in Burkina Faso accept proces 
verbal de palabra (written accounts of a discussion held in the presence of an 
authority). Others obtain provisional land allocation certificates that are valid 
for five years.'' As agri-business grows, investors will likely seek stronger tenure 
security by obtaining statutory or freehold rights, which could bring the under- 
lying tensions of conflicting systems to the fore (Le Meur and others 2006). 
River basins in The Gambia and Senegal, including in the Casamance, are exam- 
ples of areas that are attractive for land development, settlement, and enterprise 
development (IIED 1999). 

Land has played a pivotal role in many of West Africa's conflicts, for a host 
of reasons, including issues connected to access and control over resources and 
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political manipulation that plays upon local land tensions in an effort to buUd 
alliances (table 7.1) (Maze 2014). In Cote d'lvoire, exclusive citizenship laws that 
restricted access to resources, particularly to land in the western forest regions 
that were the heartland of the country's cocoa economy, were one of the main 
triggers of war and still remain a challenge. The use of land to host opposing 
forces during conflict has also exacerbated tensions. Also problematic are ter- 
ritorial gains to symbolize military victories and the use of land by belligerents 
for personal enrichment or as a spoil of war. In Liberia, tensions are ongoing 
where the armed forces used land to reward alUes and loyal combatants. 

There will be no peace-building progress across the continent until the 
land issue is addressed. Formalizing all land ownership is neither possi- 
ble nor probably effective, but greater efforts are needed to establish 
mechanisms for resolving land disputes and facilitating transactions and 
consolidation. Although this agenda is a long-term one, it requires more 
immediate attention. 



Recommendations for Addressing the Challenges of Legal 
Pluralism and Improving the Management of Land 

Land lies at the heart of many of the challenges facing West Africa, where it is 
closely linked to livelihoods and the economy. Clarifying the status of land own- 
ership under parallel legal systems is a major challenge throughout Africa. 
Development organizations can play an important role in helping countries 
address these challenges. It is difficult to get donors and development agencies 
to be sufficiently engaged in land reform, which is perceived as very political, 
with high risks and not always in need of large-scale projects. 

Land reforms are time consuming and need sustained and long-term 
commitment from development partners and donors. To ensure the perma- 
nence of commitments, projects should be flexible. Partners should include 
smaller projects, which are more manageable and easier to achieve. 
Development agencies should complement efforts by government. More 
research and investigation are needed into the impact of land grabbing, its 
potential to exacerbate tensions, and the ways in which it contributes to con- 
flict and violence. 

Recommendations to address this driver of conflict and fragility include the 
following: 

• Help governments improve and modernize land administration while 
supporting the progressive reform of land ownership. There is need to 
acknowledge that land reform will take a long time and that quick fixes rarely 
work in this area. 
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Table 7.1 Land-Related Conflicts in West Africa 



Conflict 


Duration 


Land dimension 


Casamance 

conflict 

(Senegal) 


1982- 


-present 


Regarded as one of the key causes of the conflict in the Casamance region, 
land became an issue following a clash between the beliefs and traditions of 
the Diola and the land policies initiated by the Senegalese authorities. The 
Diola maintained a system of customary land tenure in which land, particularly 
sacred forests, is inviolable and passed down from one generation to the next. 
Introduction of the National Domains Act of 1 964 undermined this system by 
handing ownership of all land not under legal title deed to the state. The act 
enabled communities from outside the Casamance to acquire land, disrupting 
the Diola system of land ownership and contributing to the dispossession of 
its people (Fall 2010; Gehrold and Neu 2010). 


Mauritania and 
Senegal War 


1989- 


-90 


Contestations over land ownership in the fertile Senegal River Valley set this 
conflict into motion. Historically, land in the region was customarily owned 
and managed by sedentary communities, such as the Halpulaar and Soninke. 
A new land law initiated by the Mauritanian authorities in 1983 allowed the 
state to confiscate land and turn ownership over to communities from the 
country's north (Human Rights Watch 1994). Together with other examples of 
perceived discrimination, the move led to the formation in 1 986 of the Forces 
de Liberation Africaines de Mauritanie (FLAM) in defense of the interests of 
the country's black population. Tensions led to skirmishes between Mauritania 
and Senegal, the severing of diplomatic ties, and the deportation from 
Mauritania of thousands of Senegalese and black Mauritanians (Magistro 
1993; Human Rights Watch 1994). 


Liberian civil 
wars 


1989-96 and 
1999-2003 


Land played a critical role in the Liberian civil wars as part of broader disputes 
over ethnicity and citizenship, especially in the rural counties of Lofa, Nimba, 
and Bong. Land disputes in Lofa county arose from clashes between the 
"indigenous" Loma, who asserted their right to control land on the basis of 
autochthony, and the Mandingo, who were regarded as migrants. The 
relationship was complicated by the Mandingo's economic power, which 
upended the balance of power with regard to access to land. Some members 
of the indigenous community viewed the civil wars as opportunities to reclaim 
land rights (Boas 2005; NRC 2012). 


Sierra Leone 
civil war 


1991- 


-2002 


Land disputes in the lead-up to the civil war in Sierra Leone were particularly 
prominent in the south and linked to abuses arising from the chieftaincy 
system. Chiefs played a key role in land access; they were blamed for rural 
marginalization and poverty, especially among youth. Tensions over land 
access contributed to the frustrations of youth, increasing the danger that 
they would be recruited to organized violence (Keen 2003; Unruh 2008). 


Cote d'lvoire 
civil war 


2002- 
2011 


-04 and 


Land disputes have been a significant source of conflict in Cote d'lvoire, 
particularly in relation to citizenship. They are most pronounced in the west 
of the country, where they are the result of disputes between people who 
consider themselves native to the area, migrants from other parts of the 
country and migrants from neighboring countries, especially Burkina Faso. 
Tensions rose in the early 1990s, stoked by competition for political power, 
economic challenges, and demographic pressures. They spilled over into 
contestations regarding control of and access to land (NRC 2012; ICG 2014). 


Northern 

conflict 

(Ghana) 


Intermittent 
since 

independence 


Incidents of violence in Northern Ghana over the past few decades centered 
on chieftaincy and succession, but they also involved land administration and 
management. Some communities historically embraced acephalous leadership 
systems; others were governed under hierarchical systems. Ethnic communities 
with a history of acephalous systems of leadership demanded the creation of a 
paramount chieftaincy to represent their interests. They objected to chiefs from 
communities with hierarchical systems holding land in trust for all 
communities and claiming tribute from all land users (Assefa 2001). 
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• Encourage commitments to gender equity in land law and management 
by ensuring gender-sensitive project design and providing women with 
additional resources to increase tenure security, such as agricultural loans. 

• Integrate conflict-resolution mechanisms into legal reforms and rural devel- 
opment projects, including pastoralism. There is a big gap in local-level 
mediation mechanisms and protection of basic rights of citizens around 
land. Mechanisms that mediate conflicts between pastoralists and farmers 
need to be scaled up. 

• Encourage and support national or subregional dialogues on issues relating 
to land, and promote the enhancement of understanding, research, and 
awareness among researchers, government officials, civil society, and other 
stakeholders. Land issues are central to West Africa's conflict dynamics. 
More debate is needed within society regarding the evolution of land owner- 
ship and property rights, especially of collective land. These debates should 
help ensure that public policies align with the concerns of stakeholders. 

• Conduct more analysis on land reform and conflict risks in West Africa that 
takes account of issues such as land tithng, in order to understand where the 
bottlenecks are. Such analysis could form the basis of future roadmaps and 
the identification of priority areas for action in each country. Analysis should 
include the dynamics of land conflicts. 

• Conduct much more systematic analysis of the conflict risks associated with 
the large-scale acquisition of land. This analysis needs to produce specific 
recommendations on improving the social benefits of such land purchases 
for local populations and reducing conflict risks. 



Notes 

1. Competing customary claims come from descendants of "firstcomers" and 
"latecomers," descendants of maternal and paternal lines, and people who worked 
the land at different periods, for example. Settlement of these disputes often depends 
on the relations of power (TIED 1999). 

2. Sharia, which recognizes universal land rights for all Muslims, has influenced the 
customary systems in parts of The Gambia, Guinea, Guinea-Bissau, Mauritania 
Niger, and Nigeria. Private rights are established by 10 years of continuous occupa- 
tion and land use. Landholders who do not cultivate their own land are obliged to 
have it worked by others, otherwise their ownership lapses. Women may own land 
but may not inherit it. This rule leads to conflict with some other customary 
principles of succession, notably among matrUineal societies. 

3. "Even where laws on carbon rights may be present, they may not distinguish 
between rights of local communities to sequestered carbon (actually stored car- 
bon); carbon sinks natural entities that retain the carbon, including land (above and 
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below ground); subsurface carbon; tree ownership when separate from land owner- 
ship; carbon sequestration potential; carbon credits (the right to pollute an amount 
equivalent to the carbon sequestered in, or emissions avoided from, a natural sink); 
and use rights (for example, easements, leases, profits)" (USAID 2013). 

4. According to HUhorst, Nelen, and Traore (2011), 58 percent of agro-investors 
reported that they had purchased "their" land and 36 percent indicate having leased 
it. The parties that transferred this land may have different perceptions. In 28 percent 
of cases, the land was already (partly) used for farming, implying displacement of 
the former land users. 

5. HUhorst Nelen, and Traore (2011) find that 45 percent of investors were based in the 
local government area or province, 37 percent lived in the capital, and 10 percent 
lived abroad. 

6. Despite lack of clarity over the nature of land transfers (gifts, loans, and sales) in 
many villages in Burkina Faso, the children of people who cede land have the right 
to renegotiate transactions with new actors and to convert loans of indefinite 
duration into sales. The new actors insist that they have bought the land, whereas 
customary authorities and other members of the family may claim that the lands 
have only been leased. When sales are recognized, not all members of the family are 
informed of or associated with the transaction. The sale may be negotiated by a 
single person, who tends to be the one to pocket the money. 
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Chapter 8 



Lessons in Resilience: Learning from 
the End of the Conflicts in Liberia, 
Sierra Leone, and Cote d'lvoire 

Study of three protracted conflicts in West Africa — the civil wars in Liberia, 
Sierra Leone, and Cote d'lvoire — yields important lessons on the dynamics of 
resilience against political violence and civil war in the subregion. The conflicts 
overlapped in many respects: all concerned power sharing and identity and 
all were prolonged by access to minerals and natural resources. At the outset, all 
three conflicts were linked to control of power and the grievances of marginal- 
ized sociocultural groups (a combination of ethnic, age, and regional exclusion). 
All ended up being fueled by greed and the desire for self- enrichment of 
warlords and rebel leaders. 

The factors responsible for bringing the three conflicts to an end were also 
similar. They included war fatigue, strong interventions by regional actors, 
backing from foreign forces, and the quality of leadership. 

AH three countries continue to face significant challenges as a result of many 
years of fighting. Some of the drivers of conflict around land and identity poh- 
tics are still at play, although they are less active than before the conflicts. 
Institutions have been substantially strengthened, and economic activity promptly 
recommenced in Cote dTvoire and Sierra Leone, attaining record levels. 

Although the conflict in Cote dTvoire was drawn out, it was much less 
bloody than the civil wars in Liberia and Sierra Leone. The civilian population 
was mostly spared, except in the last few months of the conflict, and the casualty 
count was hmited to 3,000-5,000 people over the 12 years of war. The potential 
for reconciliation was therefore greater than in Liberia or Sierra Leone. 

Descriptions of the Conflicts 

The first civil war in Liberia began in 1989, following the invasion by the National 
Patriotic Front of Liberia (NPLF), led by Charles Taylor, from Cote dTvoire. 
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The roots of the conflict were closely linked to the dispute over Liberian identity 
that pitted freed slaves against indigenous communities (Dupuy and Detzel 
2008) and the sense of marginalization of the latter. The conflict unleashed a 
major humanitarian catastrophe in the region, as an estimated 700,000 Liberians 
fled to neighboring countries. 

The war dragged on for several years, partly as the result of iU-conceived 
diplomatic responses and constant splits among rebel groups. Several attempts 
were made to end the conflict through talks in neighboring countries. The first 
was the Cotonou Accord of 1993. Subsequent agreements followed the same 
framework but differed in key respects, notably the manner in which armed 
groups would share power The Abuja Agreement of 1995 and its supplement in 
1996 paved the way for elections a year later, which Taylor won before promptly 
reneging on key provisions of the peace agreement. The new civil war that 
ensued drew to a close only in 2003, with Taylor's exile, the deployment of 
troops from member countries of the Economic Community of West African 
States (ECOWAS), and a peace agreement. 

The decade-long civil war in Sierra Leone, which ended in 2002, resulted 
in the deaths of an estimated 50,000 people and the displacement of two- 
thirds of the country's population. The roots of the conflict included a crisis of 
governance over many years that led to the decay and collapse of state services 
and the political and economic marginalization of the population. 

The war was triggered by an uprising by rebels from the Revolutionary 
United Front (RUF), backed by Charles Taylor. Various attempts were made to 
secure peace, starting with the 1996 Abidjan Peace Agreement, which unraveled 
in 1997 following the overthrow of the government. A new peace accord signed 
in Lome in 1999 granted amnesty to the rebels and included provisions to incor- 
porate them into an inclusive government. It also provided for the deployment 
of a United Nations (UN) peacekeeping mission that would focus on the 
disarmament, demobilization, and reintegration of fighters. This effort failed 
after RUF rebels targeted UN peacekeepers. 

The intervention of the United Kingdom in May 2000 finally turned the tide 
against the RUF. Following a six-month hiatus, the Abuja Ceasefire Agreement 
was signed on November 10, 2000. In May 2001, a more detailed and substan- 
tive agreement — the Abuja Ceasefire Review Agreement, or Abuja II — was 
signed. Facilitated by ECOWAS, it resulted in a breakthrough for peace. The 
agreement provided for disarmament of the RUF and the Civil Defence Forces 
(CDF) militias, as well as the restoration of state authority (Malan, Rakate, and 
Mclntyre 2002).' A formal declaration announcing the end of the conflict was 
made in January 2002. The change in Sierra Leone's immediate neighborhood 
also played an important role in ending the conflict. International stabilization 
in Liberia, pressure on supporters of the RUF, and Guinea's backing of the 
campaign against the RUF improved the prospects for peace (de Waal 2009). 
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Once considered a beacon of stability in West Africa, Cote d'lvoire experi- 
enced more than a decade of instability following a coup in 1999 (McGovern 
2011). A number of structural factors formed the backdrop to the conflict, 
including the north-south divide, land ownership, and the politicization of 
citizenship and identity, all of which increased in salience following the 
death of President Felix Houphouet-Boigny in 1993 (Cilliers and Handy 2013). 
A military coup in 2002 led by officers from the north resulted in the bifurcation 
of the country, with the south controlled by President Laurent Gbagbo and the 
north controlled by the rebels. Neighboring countries made various attempts to 
introduce peace initiatives to unify the country — namely, the Linas-Marcoussis 
Agreement of 2003, the Accra III Agreement of 2004, the Pretoria Agreement 
of 2005, and the Ouagadougou Political Agreement of 2007. The peace process 
benefited from mediation by France, which facilitated the Linas-Marcoussis 
Agreement; the African Union (through former South African President Thabo 
Mbeki), which facilitated the Pretoria Agreement; and ECOWAS, which facili- 
tated the Ouagadougou Political Agreement. 

The first round of presidential elections, in October 2010, ended peacefully, 
albeit without a definitive victor. A presidential run-off in November 2010 
between the incumbent Gbagbo and the challenger Alassane Outtara resulted 
in both candidates claiming victory and inaugurating themselves as president. 
The Special Representative of the United Nations for Cote dTvoire announced 
Outtara the winner based on an independent tally. The political crisis gave way 
to postelection violence that claimed an estimated 3,000 lives and displaced 
almost a million civilians. The conflict began to diffuse in April 2011, after 
forces loyal to Outtara captured Abidjan (Cook 2011). 

Lessons Learned 

Several lessons can be drawn from the three wars regarding the way peace was 
achieved and sustained. (These confficts differed from the conflicts in Mali and 
Nigeria involving extremist groups. The lessons may therefore not be fully 
applicable to those settings.) 

War Fatigue Helped Lead to Peace 

Coupled with sanctions and pressure from foreign backers, fatigue contributed 
to infighting among the rebels in Sierra Leone, as commanders who had 
amassed great wealth expressed a desire to end the conflict and rejoin society 
(Davies 2002). The Liberian conflict also owed its termination in part to grow- 
ing fatigue among combatants and the public at large. Growing public anger 
with the conflict came to a head when an estimated 100,000 Liberian demon- 
strators protested in front of delegates attending the Akosombo peace talks. 
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expressing frustration with both the ongoing violence and the numerous failed 
peace accords (Adeleke 1995). Fatigue played an important role in galvanizing 
civil society, in particular women's groups. The final straw was the apathetic 
southern reception to the return of the Force NouveUe from the north, demon- 
strating that the population as a whole wanted an end to hostilities, even if it 
meant surrendering to the rebels. 

Regional Actors Played a Positive Role 

In all three cases, regional actors, in particular ECOWAS, were central in secur- 
ing peace. The increased risk of the spillover of conflicts, as well the need for 
stability to support growth and investment across the region, made the involve- 
ment of heads of states and governments essential in supporting stabilization 
in conflict-affected countries across the region. Interventions by ECOWAS 
were key to ending the three conflicts, first diplomatically and then militarily. 
Despite their occasional miUtary weakness, which necessitated further inter- 
ventions, ECOWAS troops were credited with the initial stabilization, the 
protection of civilians, and the defense of legitimate governments (Francis 2009; 
Olonisakin 2011). 

In Liberia, ECOWAS became involved through the deployment of troops of 
the Economic Community of West African States Monitoring Group 
(ECOMOG) and the mediation of several sessions of peace talks. This initiative 
faced several challenges, the most serious of which was division among the 
ranks of member countries. Both Burkina Faso and Cote dTvoire — which had 
backed the uprising by Taylor and had longstanding differences with President 
Samuel Doe — strongly opposed intervention by ECOWAS. Despite the absence 
of a ceasefire, a group of countries led by Nigeria came up with a peace plan and 
deployed nearly 4,000 troops in Liberia. The death of President Doe, in 1990, 
eliminated an important obstacle to regional consensus and permitted the 
deployment of troops by Mali and Senegal to the ECOMOG mission (Adeleke 
1995). ECOWAS took the lead in facilitating peace talks between the parties to 
the conflict. Despite political divisions, poor logistics, and disagreements over 
the mandate that marred its intervention, ECOWAS was critical to securing a 
political settlement. 

Regional actors, including ECOWAS and the regional hegemon Nigeria, 
played a key role in preventing Sierra Leone from descending deeper into con- 
flict during its civil war, particularly during the initial years of the crisis, when 
the international community was absent. Intervention took various forms, 
including the deployment of troops from countries claiming an ECOWAS man- 
date, the facilitation of peace talks and monitoring of peace agreements, and the 
imposition of sanctions and restrictions on conflict parties. Although ECOWAS 
was initially divided over whether to use military force, neighboring countries, 
led by Nigeria, deployed troops, defending their actions as in line with 
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ECOWAS's mandate (Goldmann 2005). The Organization of African Unity and 
the UN Security Council both subsequently mandated ECOWAS to restore con- 
stitutional order following the 1997 coup. Nigeria is also credited with lobbying 
for international community involvement in Sierra Leone, which led to the 
imposition of UN sanctions. 

In its role as the regional hegemon, Nigeria received support from "enclave 
powerbrokers" — countries that took the lead in resolving conflicts within their 
immediate neighborhood. Guinea played an important role in mediation and 
peace initiatives in the Mano River Basin region. Cote d'lvoire historically 
played an important role in peace initiatives in Francophone West Africa. 
Burkina Paso has been an important powerbroker since 2003; it was deeply 
involved in trying to resolve crises in Cote d'lvoire, Mali, and Togo. 

These examples illustrate resilience among countries in the region. Stability 
is not solely dependent on the actions of a single hegemon, it also relies on 
smaller countries expending their resources toward regional peace and stability 
(Musah 2009). ECOWAS mediated between the government and rebels in an 
attempt to resolve the 2002 political crisis in Cote dTvoire; in 2003 it dispatched 
1,200 peacekeeping troops to replace the French troops manning the border 
between the warring parties. ECOWAS also helped set the agenda in the midst 
of the crisis triggered by the 2010 presidential elections (box 8.1). It swiftly 
backed the outcome announced by the Cote dTvoire election commission and 
endorsed by the Special Representative of the UN Secretary General, which 
recognized Outtara as president, while urging Gbagbo to abide by the results 
(Cook 201 1). Both the African Union and the United States threw their weight 
behind the stance taken by ECOWAS, which rejected a proposal by Thabo 
Mbeki for a power-sharing agreement between Gbagbo and Outtara. 

Inclusion of Civil Society Helped Make Agreements Take Hold 

Civil society groups in Liberia were involved from the early stages of the conflict 
in trying to end hostilities. Civil society in Liberia was vibrant even before the 
outbreak of conflict, and more groups emerged during the conflict in response 
to state failure to provide services. Among the first to intervene were faith -based 
groups, such as the Interfaith Mediation Committee (IFMC), an amalgamation 
of the Liberia Council of Churches (LCC) and the National MusUm Council of 
Liberia (NMCL). The IFMC held talks with the conflict parties in 1990; its 
recommendations formed part of the ECOWAS peace plan (Atuobi 2010). 
Women's groups were also active (box 8.2), campaigning against wartime rape 
and advocating on behalf of women's issues. Local and international civil society 
groups worked to diffiise tensions at various points. In 1995, a coalition of civil 
society groups, including religious groups and labor unions, formed the 
National Coordinating Committee for Peace (NCCP). Its objective was to bring 
the combatants to the negotiating table through pubUc pressure. Civil society 
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BOX 8.1 



The Important Role of ECOWAS in Developing West Africa's 
Security Architecture 

The tremendous progress made across West Africa in recent decades, in terms of both 
the institutionalization of conflict resolution frameworks and the continuing consolida- 
tion of democracy, has led to speculation among scholars that the subregion will 
eventually develop into a stand-alone security community (Bah 2005) — that is, a group 
of countries that subscribe to particular norms and values that together constitute a 
framework by which disputes can be resolved peacefully. When conflict broke out in 
Liberia and Sierra Leone in the early 1990s, ECOWAS faced a host of challenges, 
including logistical difficulties and lack of interstate cooperation. The lessons learned 
during these and subsequent inten/entions have helped shape its response to crises, 
such as the situations in Cote d'lvoire in 2003 and Togo in 2005 (Arthur 2010). 

A key development was the 1999 protocol on the Mechanism for Conflict 
Prevention, Management, Resolution, Peacekeeping, and Security, which laid the foun- 
dation for the establishment of six organs, including the early warning system 
ECOWARN. Another milestone was the adoption in 2008 of the ECOWAS Conflict 
Prevention Framework (ECPF), which seeks to stem potential conflict before it emerges. 
The ECPF functions through 14 components, which include governance, youth 
empowerment, and early warning; cross-border initiatives; and the ECOWAS standby 
force (Bah 2005). 

ECOWAS has been a trailblazer in engaging civil society as part of its approach to 
conflict and peacebuilding. In 2003, it established the West Africa Civil Society Forum 
(WACSOF) as a platform through which civil society actors can contribute to discus- 
sions within ECOWAS. 

Disagreements among member-states (over the questions of how to deal forcefully 
with "spoilers" and how to contend with the logistical, fiscal, and organizational con- 
straints that undermined efficacy, for example) presented significant hurdles to prog- 
ress. Despite them, ECOWAS continues to play a key role in maintaining peace in the 
subregion, as demonstrated in Guinea-Bissau and Mali. The organization also remains 
a central agent in mobilizing the international community to address the subregion's 
challenges. 



also played a role in the August 1995 Bintumani Conference, which set elections 
for 1996. In particular, the Inter-Religious Council of Sierra Leone (IRCSL), 
which became an important vehicle for confidence-building measures between 
the government and the rebels, is credited with preventing religious schisms 
emerging as a consequence of armed conflict (Pham 2004). 

These efforts notwithstanding, civil society groups were mostly marginalized 
from the peace processes during the first civil war in Liberia and at the 
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BOX 8.2 



Women's Role in Peacebuilding in West Africa 

Women have historically been heavily involved in matters of war and peace in West 
Africa. From priestesses and traditional peacemakers to praise singers and custodians 
of culture, women have worn the mantle of peace envoys in their communities for 
centuries. Examples include "queen mothers" in Ghana and in Yoruba land in Nigeria 
and "bondo" women in Sierra Leone. 

As militias and insurgent groups, which are made up primarily of men, increasingly 
made decisions pertaining to conflict, women turned to grassroots peace activism. 
Their exclusion from formal processes meant that they looked to market associations, 
faith-based groups, guilds, and trade and intermarriage networks to protect their fami- 
lies and communities. Buoyed by success at the grassroots level, women agitated for 
representation at a more formal level, which led to their involvement as observers in 
the Sierra Leonean peace talks in Lome and in the Ivorian peace talks; the inclusion of 
a gender framework in ECOWAS; and the nomination of Ruth Sando Perry as president 
of the transitional government in Liberia, nearly a decade before the election of Ellen 
Johnson Sirleaf as Africa's first female head of state. In Guinea-Bissau, women's groups 
launched an advocacy campaign that succeeded in bringing together various stake- 
holders in the wake of the 2004 electoral protests. The establishment of the Mano 
River Women's Peace Network (MARWOPNET) in 2000 marked a new level of engage- 
ment and success for women in regional peace initiatives, as its members joined forces 
and prevented a recurrence of conflict between Guinea, Liberia, and Sierra Leone. 

Source: Alaga 2010. 



beginning of the negotiations in Sierra Leone. The focus of mediation in Liberia 
and in Sierra Leone was on the armed groups. As a consequence, peace agree- 
ments (such as Sierra Leone's 1999 Lome Accord) were flawed, as they reflected 
only the interests of combatants. Heavy lobbying by civil society organizations, 
and the dawning realization of their role as important stakeholders, led to their 
inclusion in the Accra peace talks in 2003. Civil society groups were also 
included in the power-sharing agreement that emerged from the talks, a fitting 
acknowledgment of their role in safeguarding peace (Fayemi 2004). 

"Spoilers" Had to Be Eliminated from Power-Sharing Arrangements 

Attempts across all three countries to reach power-sharing agreements with 
hardline leaders who had no real interest in peace were met with very little 
success. In the final analysis, spoilers (Charles Taylor in Liberia, Foday Sankoh 
in Sierra Leone, and Laurent Gbagbo in Cote dTvoire) and their followers had 
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to be eliminated from the political pact for peace deals to hold. In Cote d'lvoire 
and Sierra Leone, the intervention of foreign troops helped shift the balance of 
power decisively away from Gbagbo and Sankoh. By eliminating spoilers, these 
interventions contributed to the rapid restoration of security and development 
aid, which was critical in signaling the governments commitment to moving 
away from conflict. 

Rapid Mobilization of Foreign Aid for Reconstruction and 
Development Supported Stability 

The timely mobiUzation of aid following the end of conflict is crucial. It can help 
achieve the key priorities of economic recovery while preventing a relapse into 
conflict. In the three examples, quickly mobilized aid helped shore up stability. 
In Liberia, donors began mobihzing aid immediately after the end of the sec- 
ond civil war, in 2003, in a marked departure from the situation at the end of 
the first civil war, when Taylor ascended to power. Relations between President 
Taylor and major donors were strained for various reasons, including Liberia's 
role in destabiUzing Sierra Leone. These poor relations affected both the amount 
of assistance and the means of disbursement (most aid circumvented the 
government). The situation improved dramatically with Taylor's exit from 
power (Sesay and others 2009). In February 2004, donors pledged $500 million 
to rebuild Liberia. The election of Ellen Johnson Sirleaf and the move by her 
administration to embrace donor- recommended reforms created the conditions 
for further support. At the G8 summit in 2007, donors committed to financing 
debt relief and to cover 90 percent of Liberia's debt under the Heavily Indebted 
Poor Countries (HIPC) initiative. 

Delivery of aid in the wake of the conflict in Sierra Leone was swift because 
of the democratic legitimacy of President Ahmad Tejan Kabbah, which made 
engagement easier than in Liberia under Taylor (Sesay and others 2009). In 
2005, a gathering of donors under the umbrella of the Consultative Group for 
Sierra Leone announced an $800 milUon pledge to help Sierra Leone reduce 
poverty between 2005 and 2007 (World Bank 2006). The United Kingdom took 
the lead in funding major reforms in governance, the security sector, and decen- 
tralization (Thomson 2007). 

Aid was also rapidly mobilized for Cote d'lvoire. Major development part- 
ners, including the International Monetary Fund (IMF) and the World Bank, 
approved debt relief 

Leadership Was Central to Sustaining Peace in the Medium Term 

The role of leadership in sustaining peace has been central in all three countries, 
with a direct relationship between strong leadership and the actions of donors. 
Good leadership enabled the conditions that encouraged donors to increase 
their engagement. 
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President Sirleaf is credited with significant improvements in economic 
governance since the end of the conflict. In 2005, Liberia faced numerous 
economic challenges, from widespread corruption to high domestic and 
external debt, underscoring concerns of a relapse into conflict. In response, 
donors and the transitional government compiled the Government and 
Economic Assistance Programme (GEMAP), an ambitious program to 
improve Liberia's public financial management system, reform the civil ser- 
vice, and introduce anticorruption measures. President Sirleaf fuUy endorsed 
and began implementing GEMAP while also initiating other important 
reforms, the impact of which was seen in subsequent years. As a result, Liberia 
reached the "completion point" for the HIPC process. Liberia also climbed up 
the rankings of Transparency International's Corruption Perceptions Index, 
rising from 137th of 158 countries in 2005 to 97th of 180 countries in 2009 
(Gujadhur2011). 

Some observers have attributed robust donor support in Sierra Leone follow- 
ing the end of the conflict to the leadership of President Kabbah (Sesay and 
others 2009). His excellent working relationship with the international com- 
munity was premised on his democratic legitimacy; his many years' experience 
as an economist at the United Nations Development Programme; and policies, 
which included fostering reconciliation. 

President Outtara has been widely praised for his economic stewardship fol- 
lowing the end of the conflict in Cote d'lvoire in 20 11. He oversaw a number of 
reforms, including the empowerment of farms in the critical cocoa sector and 
the reduction of poverty in rural areas. The government also embarked on a 
major drive to improve infrastructure (Boutellis 2013). In recognition of 
reforms undertaken and progress made since the end of conflict, in 2012 the 
IMF and World Bank approved debt rehef of $4.4 billion (IMF 2012). Cote 
d'lvoire has enjoyed extraordinarily strong economic growth since the end of 
the conflict, with growth rates of 8.8 percent in 2013 and 9.0 percent in 2014 
(Yembiline, Traore, and Padilla 2014). 



Note 

1 . The CDF was a paramilitary organization that fought in the civil war in Sierra Leone. 
It supported the elected government of Ahmed Tejan Kabbah against the RUE 
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Chapter 9 



Improving the Way Donors and 
Development Agencies Support 
Stability 

Development policies are central to peacebuilding and stability efforts in 
West Africa. Economic and social development has a critical role to play in 
reducing tensions linked to grievances over unmet expectations, unequal access 
to resources, and perceptions of exclusion. 

Governments often regard conflict and violence as taboo subjects for discus- 
sion with donors and development partners, out of fear that acknowledgment 
of risks may deter potential investors. Internal politics are also often off limits 
to donors. There is probably less reluctance to engage with these issues in West 
Africa than elsewhere in Africa, as a result of the involvement of the Economic 
Community of West African States (ECOWAS) in regional conflicts. Recognition 
of the strong developmental dimensions of conflict still often comes too late, 
however, as do attempts to mobilize the development resources and advice that 
accompany it. In MaU, for example, events foretold by many analysts caught 
development partners by surprise. In Mali, Nigeria, and elsewhere, only when 
the insurgency took on an unpredictable quality were efforts made to bring in 
more development aid to conflict-prone areas. 

Part of the problem is the close association of fragility, conflict, and violence and 
the fact that fragility is seen as a measure of very poor governance. In fact, conflict 
and violence are prevalent in medium- and high-income countries as well, and sub- 
national conflicts have occurred in France, Spain, and the United Kingdom. Many 
middle- and high-income countries have addressed urban violence and subnational 
tensions not only through political pacts and better security approaches but also 
through innovative development policies. Latin American countries, for instance, 
have recognized the development dimensions of conflicts and engaged with part- 
ners and donors on security and social inclusion programs. They have requested 
support from development partners in improving citizen security, combating urban 
violence, and reducing the incidence of subnational conflicts. As a result, these 
countries have realized important progress in these areas. 
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Integrating the Stability Dimension into the Planning of 
Development Policies 

The g7+ group of countries recently caught the attention of policy makers with 
its insistence that fragility- affected countries carry out their own fragility and 
conflict risk analysis in order to inform their policies and dialogue with 
partners.' This step is a good one, but it should apply to all countries at risk of 
conflict and violence, not just states classified as fragile. Where conflict risks are 
relatively high, as in West Africa, soUd conflict and violence risk analyses should 
undergird growth and poverty reduction strategies. Stability needs to be a clear 
objective and recognized as essential for sustainable long-term growth and pov- 
erty reduction. Viewing stability as a legitimate objective of development policy 
is likely the only way to reduce conflict and violence over the long term. 

It is therefore essential to integrate the stability dimension into the overall 
planning of development policies in West Africa. Not all policies that support 
growth and poverty reduction will also support stability. Policies targeted at 
concentrating investments on growth poles, for example, can spur growth, but 
if not carefully designed they can also trigger conflict and major grievances. In 
countries where subregional inequaUties are very high and generally associated 
with differences in ethnicity or religion, investing heavily in wealthier regions 
may reinforce inequalities and a sense of ethnic injustice. Policies that allocate 
community land to large development projects, as is the case in Sierra Leone, 
can trigger major conflicts with local communities that can easily escalate into 
national conflicts. Investment in extractives without institutional development 
to ensure that the population benefits from the revenues generated is a potential 
factor of conflict over the long term. To avoid risks, governments and partner 
organizations need to fuUy integrate the objective of stability into their invest- 
ment policies, something that is still too rarely done. 

Donors and development partners should not get entangled in the poUtics of 
the countries they support, but they should be well versed and cognizant of the 
political implications of their investments and the impact they may have on a 
country's political economy. If they are not, they can unintentionally invest in 
areas that can reduce stability. To avoid this outcome, rigorous political analysis 
ought to be integrated into conflict analysis and updated regularly. Fragility, 
conflict, and, for that matter, development are very often closely linked to power 
struggles; many programs and projects are still highly technical in nature, and 
many capacity-building efforts are disconnected from the political economy of 
development. In Mali, donor support for decentrahzation made significant tech- 
nical progress in the few years before the uprising in the north, with improved 
systems for financial flows and procurement. However, because of the way in 
which local politicians influenced the delivery of projects and services on the 
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ground, the programs were mismanaged — something most donors and 
development actors did not want to acknowledge. The frustration that ensued 
was very much at the origin of the conflict. 

Much more attention should be paid to conflict risks in peaceful situations. 
Many conflicts continue to take governments and donors by surprise. They do 
so not because of a deficit of knowledge of local situations — there is a wealth of 
research on West African social and political dynamics — but because donors 
and development partners do not know how to handle conflict-risk issues or 
engage with governments over them and are therefore unwilling to acknowl- 
edge them in official documents and strategies. Conflict risks are usually not 
well analyzed or integrated into donor strategies. Governments would also 
benefit from better tools to ensure that information from the field and analysis 
undertaken by national research institutes finds its way to policy makers. 

When peacebuilding efforts start with national dialogues or other official 
discussions, it is very important that donors be ready to act quickly to support 
governments, show their commitment to improving the situation, and demon- 
strate their readiness to tackle thorny issues. The examples of Liberia, Sierra 
Leone, and Cote dTvoire suggest that the rapid mobilization of donors can play 
a critical role in ensuring stabiUty (see chapter 8). It is also important for donors 
to improve their coordination with peacebuilding operations and national 
dialogue efforts. 

Supporting stability requires combined interventions in many areas, particu- 
larly good coordination between security sector reform, improvement of state 
institutions in general, and interventions in the social and economic spheres. 
Coordination between development actors, both nationally and internationally, 
and actors active in security sector reform and disarmament, demobilization, 
and reintegration is often weak (and in some cases nonexistent). Many elements 
of security sector reform — including wages and salaries, civilian oversight, 
budgetary control and monitoring of expenditures, and the rule of law — need 
to be part of the overall reform of the state in order to be effective (see chapter 6). 
Guinea-Bissau, for example, needs to create a pension fund for the military as 
part of overall efforts to manage civil service reforms. It is essential that actors 
involved in security sector reform and overall state reform talk to one another 
and work together to conduct activities such as public expenditure reviews. 

The high level of interconnectivity between the various drivers of conflict in 
West Africa, as well as the centrality of institutions in managing tensions and 
violence, necessitates the integration of stability and security issues into devel- 
opment policies. Supporting stability and security requires policies that focus 
simultaneously on a variety of areas, involve a large number of actors, and inte- 
grate holisticaUy into a country's overall development strategy. Promoting sta- 
bility throughout the subregion will also require the scaling up of regional 
programs, so that cross-border issues can be addressed simultaneously in 
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multiple countries. Although policy and program design should take account 
of each country's specific historical, cultural, and economic context, some 
approaches are applicable across countries. 

Supporting Institutional Development 

One fiandamental area in which new approaches are urgently needed is the way in 
which donors and development agencies work with governments to improve insti- 
tutions' ability to transform and adapt. The legitimacy and capability of state insti- 
tutions is integral to stability (World Bank 2011). Sustained long-term effort is 
needed to transform institutions. Technical capacity building alone is largely 
insufficient to transform institutions; political wiH and the buy-in of the popula- 
tion and other stakeholders, such as the local authorities, businesses, politicians, 
and civil society, is fundamental to successful reform (Marc and others 2012). 

Institutional development requires a very different philosophy of inter- 
vention than infrastructure projects. It needs to integrate trial-and-error 
approaches, investment in consultation and consensus-building efforts, support 
for building champions of reforms in countries, and careful monitoring of the 
impact of implementation in the field (Vinuela, Barma, and Huybens 2014). 
Investments should be planned over long periods of time, while incorporating 
flexibility and room for adaptation. Institutional transformations are not 
linear — they are usually messy and often very political in nature — but they are 
critical for stability. Ready-made technocratic solutions provided by donors 
rarely work; institutional transformations are highly context specific and thus 
need to be country led and based on internal consultation and consensus 
building (Vifiuela, Barma, and Huybens 2014). Donors can play important 
roles, but ultimately solutions have to be elaborated locally Internal processes 
for designing and implementing change are central to the dynamic of institu- 
tional transformations. Technical tools and innovations in the field of adminis- 
trative organization are also important. Computerization of financial services 
and the use of cutting-edge information and communications technology can 
improve service delivery and increase transparency in government financial 
transactions, which increases the legitimacy of government. These measures 
will be effective, however, only if the political and cultural elements of institu- 
tional transformations are also implemented. 

Using Development to Support Lagging Regions 

Subregional imbalances, and the reality or perception among some groups 
that there is inequitable access to resources, are probably the most important 
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and challenging issues facing the subregion. It is tempting to concentrate 
investments where the conditions for rapid development are best. Doing so in 
West Africa, however, risks exacerbating tensions. Lagging and peripheral 
regions require development. Private sector investment plays a leading role in 
the development of well-endowed subregions; development aid should be 
concentrated in lagging regions and focus on addressing perceptions of inequity 
in access to opportunities. 

Lagging regions are not necessarily the poorest regions of countries in West 
Africa; they are regions in which perceptions of exclusion or marginaUzation 
are strong. Because lagging regions are often along borders, it may be useful to 
support cross-border economic exchanges and collaboration. There is a very 
strong political economy dimension to strengthening lagging regions with a 
view to ensuring stability. 

Strengthening Local Governance 

To promote stability, development partners need to complement investments in 
lagging regions with efforts to improve local governance. Investing in regions 
where local authorities lack legitimacy can be counterproductive for stability. 
In Mah, policies to support the development of the country's north without con- 
current improvements to decentralization reinforced tensions and led to serious 
conflict. Efforts to support decentralization or policies of deconcentration 
represent one approach to this conundrum; they require greater citizen partici- 
pation in local government, improved social accountability, transparency, and 
improvements in the quality of services provided locally. Another prerequisite 
is political openness at the local level. Efforts can be thwarted by perceptions 
that the central government's intention is to retain full control of local develop- 
ment and community initiatives. 

Improving Land Management and the 
Management of Extractives 

Unresolved land issues are a major source of instability in West Africa; efforts in 
this area are therefore essential. Sharper focus is needed on improving land titUng 
systems, refining regulations that govern the use of community land, managing 
the use of land by pastoralists and agricultural communities, managing and 
improving grazing lands, and enhancing policies that affect land acquisition in 
urban areas or areas where extractive development or large-scale agriculture pro- 
grams are in place. Many initiatives tend to be chaotic, because they lack a hoUstic 
approach to land management as well as proper regulation frameworks and 
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institutions to implement policies. Donors often shy away from supporting land 
reform and management projects, which they view as very political and long term 
in nature and rarely in need of large-scale undertakings. 

The boom in extractives discoveries has created both opportunities and chal- 
lenges for several countries. A key challenge is the need to broaden the scope of 
governance in the sector to incorporate issues such as political bargaining at the 
local level, subnational dynamics, and the costs the industry imposes on 
communities. The extractives bonanza also has implications for subregional 
imbalances and lagging regions, which could affect stability. The windfall 
revenues from extractives offer an opportunity for addressing some of the 
challenges facing lagging regions. 

Improving Prospects for Youth and Displaced Persons 

The recent surge in growth has not created sufficient jobs to meet the demand 
of West Africa's labor market, leaving many youth with poor prospects for 
improving their livelihoods or finding their place in society. Most investments 
in extractives and urban service industries create very few jobs, and the extrac- 
tives sectors is the source of little innovation. 

The tremendous increase in the number of youth entering the market each 
year, with expectations for improved livelihoods, is a ticking time bomb. 
Although the youth bulge will not necessarily result in conflict, it will undoubt- 
edly spawn an increase in grievances across Africa. Only by accelerating the 
development of informal activity and livelihood options can the demand for 
their labor be satisfied. 

Low-income countries face a challenge in maintaining (much less increas- 
ing) the current levels of enrollment and the quality of education. But countries 
across the region will be unable to maintain their growth rates without increas- 
ing the size of their skilled labor forces. Significant investments in basic and 
technical education are required to increase stability. 

These investments need to be accompanied by support for institutions that 
help youth develop a sense of confidence that they can have a future. Improving 
youth community activities, developing programs to mitigate drug use and 
petty crime in urban areas, and supporting youth integration into various state 
and nonstate institutions will all be central to creating a more stable West Africa. 

Part of the solution to the issue of youth livelihoods lies in internal migra- 
tion, within both states and the subregion. Improving the management of 
migrants is therefore an urgent priority. From providing identity cards and 
facilitating the issuance of birth certificates to enhancing regional policies that 
deal with migrants and developing a corpus of legislation to advance the condi- 
tions of migrants, these initiatives need to sit high on the regional policy agenda. 
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West Africa hosts a large number of displaced persons, in the Sahel and in 
the Mano River Basin region, as well as around conflict zones in Mali and 
northern Nigeria. Protracted displacement contributes to grievances and 
generates vortexes of instabiUty while creating challenges for service delivery 
and poverty reduction. 



Supporting Security Sector Reform and Strengthening 
Justice and the Rule of Law 

Emerging security threats in West Africa in the form of trafficking, piracy, and 
terrorism have boosted the imperative for reform and improvement of the secu- 
rity sectors. A key obstacle is the insufficient connection between support to 
overall state building and security sector reform. Other hindrances to security 
sector reform include the fact that security is still regarded as an issue that has 
little bearing on development and that most security issues are kept under 
wraps. In many countries, the military continues to strongly influence pohtics. 

Although corruption in the security forces remains high, donor policies 
rarely integrate development and support to security. The form of the emerging 
security threats necessitates greater integration of development and security 
dialogue and requires more opportunities for pubhc discussion of issues. 

Reform of the security sector needs to go hand in hand with improvement 
of justice and the rule of law, particularly because most security threats emanate 
from within countries' borders, from their own citizens. Reform of the formal 
justice systems is necessary but largely insufficient. Conflict management mech- 
anisms, implemented with the involvement of local authorities, civil society, and 
communities, are essential in the medium term at the least. 

Increasing Transparency, Strengthening Accountability, 
and Supporting Regional institution Building 

Partial democratization can create tensions and lead to violence. Political com- 
petition and the recourse to identity issues sit at the root of much election- 
related violence in the subregion. Meanwhile, the focus of poUticians remains 
on controlling resources rather than building legitimacy (Williams 2011). 
Development partners need to support greater openness and the dissemination 
of information about public matters, help governments strengthen and develop 
the capacities of parliamentary and debating institutions, and support the devel- 
opment of social accountability mechanisms. More aid should be distributed to 
these important areas. Actively supporting genuine decentralization can go 
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some way toward diffusing the negative effects of the "winner takes all" approach 
still prevalent in many West African countries. 

The active presence of ECOWAS in peacebuilding has had a very positive 
effect on reducing the impact of conflicts in the subregion. It is the most effective 
regional institution in addressing conflict in Africa. Institutional development 
is nevertheless needed to improve its implementation abiUty. Greater support to 
ECOWAS and other regional institutions, such as the Permanent Interstate 
Committee for Drought Control in the Sahel (CILSS), is essential to address 
new challenges. 

Note 

1. The g7+ is a voluntary association of 20 countries that are or have been affected by 
conflict and are now in transition to the next stage of development (see http://www 
.g7plus.org/). 
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Since independence, the West African subregion has been an arena for a number of 
large-scale conflicts and civil wars, as well as simmering and low-intensity uprisings. 
Contrary to perceptions. West Africa in its postindependence history has experienced 
fewer conflict events and fatalities from conflict than the other subregions on the 
continent. The turn of the millennium has witnessed the recession of large-scale and 
conventional conflict, and it has ushered in new and emerging threats. The specters 
of religious extremism, maritime piracy, and narcotics trafficking threaten to 
undermine some of the progress achieved in recent years. 

The Challenge of Stability and Security in West Africa critically examines the key 
drivers of conflict and violence, and the way in which they impact the countries of 
the subregion. In addition to emerging threats, these drivers include the challenges 
of youth inclusion, migration, subregional imbalances, and extractives, as well as 
challenges related to the fragility of political institutions and managing the 
competition for power, reform of the security sector, and weakness of institutions 
related to land management. The book explores how the subregion, under the 
auspices of the regional organization ECOWAS, has become a pioneer on the 
continent in terms of addressing regional challenges. 

The Challenge of Stability and Security in West Africa also identifies key lessons 
in the dynamics of resilience in the face of political violence and civil war drawn 
from Cote d'lvoire, Liberia, and Sierra Leone, that can be useful for countries around 
the world in similar situations. It incorporates knowledge and findings from leading 
experts and provides insights from academics and development practitioners. Finally, 
the book identifies possible policy and programmatic responses and directions for 
policy dialogue at the national and International levels. 
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